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THE APACHE-YUMAS AND APACHE-MOJAVES. | 


SECOND PAPER. 


Basket-making consumes a great deal of the time of the women. 
Besides the baskets for their own use, they manufacture some 
for trade, as there is always a demand for them among other 
tribes, and of late they find a ready sale for them among the 
whites. Two patterns, of various sizes, are made, cone-shaped 
ones, and those having the form of a bowl. The former are easily 
and quickly woven, and are usually ornamented with one or two 
red bands. The largest hold about two bushels, and the smallest, 
which are for little girls, who begin at an early age to carry 
burdens, about a quart. They are borne on the back, suspended 
like the water-jugs, from the head by means of a band, the apex 
resting on the belt of the kilt. They are used in harvesting seeds 
and to carry burdens of every description, as fire-wood, their 
household goods in moving camp, their children, the aged, and 
the sick and wounded. On the removal of the tribes in 1875 
from the Rio Verde to the San Carlos Agency, a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty miles, by a trail which led over rough 
mountains and across swollen streams, nearly all their effects, 
many of their children, the old, and the sick were carried in these 
baskets. ‘They traveled on an average eight miles and a half a 
day. The men shared the labor with the women, and cne old 
man demonstrated that conjugal affection is fully as strong 
among the Indians as in civilized life, by carrying his decrepit 
wife the whole distance in a basket on his back. The round, 
shallow, bowl-shaped baskets are made water tight, and require 
patient and skilful labor to weave them. Various designs in 
black, as straight, broken, waved and zigzag lines, and steps or 
terraces woven into them with strips from the cat’s claw—the inner 


part of the pod of 4 martynia, which, when dry, is black. They 
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also are made of various sizes, from small ones used as drinking 
cups, to those of sixteen or seventeen inches in diameter, which 
are used to parch seed in, mix their bread, etc. 

As to their food, they consume with a relish many things 
that a more fastidious palate would reject. They devour rats, 
coyotes, lizards and catterpillars, and prefer mule and horse meat 
to beef, but will not eat wild turkeys and some other fowl, nor 
fish.*' The women procure the vegetable, and the men the 
animal portion of the diet. 
In the fall the women har- 
vest the seeds of a variety 
of plants, and cache a por- 
tion for winter's use. The 
seeds of grasses and herb- 
aceous plants are gathered 
by shaking them into the 
conical baskets. A few of 
the A-Yumas formerly 
raised small patches of 
maize Z-yatch, and laid by 
a little for winter. They 
parch the seeds by tossing 
them up with coals in a 
shallow basket for a time, 
then sprinkle them with 
water and grind them to 
meal, which when rolled 
Ainto balls constitutes their 
Mbread zi-cl-la. This when 
made of the seeds of the 
Saguara or giant cactus 
-(Cereus'giganteus, engelue.) 
sIndian ah-a’h, is esteemed 

a delicacy. The ripe pods 

Aprche Runners. of the mezquit (Algarobia 

glandulosa, T. and G.) indian ’a-/a, are also ground and made 
into bread. To grind the seeds they make use of two stones, 
the metate /a-f’, and the rubbing stone ha-pe-cha, both of black 
lava usually. The metate is flat, and about eighteen inches long 
and eight inches wide. It rests on the ground, inclined ata 
slight angle, and the woman sits with it between her outstretched 
legs. The rubbing stone is round, and about six inches long 
and three inches thick. The woman grasps it in both hands and 
gives it a rolling motion forward and back. The mescal, magney 
or American aloe (Agave Americana), Ind. vi-e/, serves them as 
food the year round. It is found in perfection on the south sides 
of high hills and on high mesas that incline towards the south, 
































*A few A-Yumas who came from near the Colorado river ate fish caught in that river. 
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in loose and stony soil. When a supply is required, the women 
go in charge of some of the men, or the whole party moves to the 
mescal fields, and sufficient is cut and baked to last several 
weeks. They select plants that are at least eighteen inches high 
and cut them close to the ground, then trim off the projecting ends 
of the leaves, so that each plant forms a large ball composed of 
the thick bases of the leaves, and the crown on which they are 
crowded. They then carry them in their baskets to a suitable 
spot in a ravine or canon where they dig a pit, or if an old one 
be in the neighborhood, as is frequently the case, they resort to it. 
The earth taken out is banked up to deepen the pit, which varies 
in size from three to ten feet in diameter, and from two to four 
feet deep, according to the number in the party, A large fire is 
built in it, on which are thrown basketfuls of stones. When these 
are hot the mescal is piled on them in the form of a pyramid, 
and covered with grass and earth. It is allowed to remain 
undisturbed about forty-eight hours, the women watching the 
pit in order to repair occasional breaks in the covering. When 
the mescal is baked, the pit is opened, and each woman takes out 
her own, which she recognizes by her private mark. The plants 
in baking shrink and turn brown. The fibres, which are coarse 
in the leaves and fine in the crown, become tougher, but the 
fleshy part is converted into a sweet juicy pulp. Those which 
are not to be used soon are torn to pieces and spread on sticks 
in large cakes, which, when dry, are rolled up for convenience in 
carrying. When kept for some time they become hard and 
tough, and. require soaking in water before they can be eaten. 
Mescal-water, made by dissolving the pulp in water, is a favorite 
beverage, and constitutes the exclusive diet of the sick. It 
frequently acts as a purge, and when dysentery or diarrhoea 
exists often aggravates the disease, If the plant is not well 
cooked, or if too young, it produces the same effect. The stalk, 
which the plant sends up at maturity to the height of fifteen feet 
or more in a few weeks, is when young, often broken off and 
eaten raw, or after it has been roasted in an open fire. The fruit 
of the opuntia, called prickly pear or tuna, Ind. /a-da, is for 
several weeks after it ripens. in September their principal diet, 
and sometimes in the absence of other food, is eaten in such large 
quantities as to cause bowel complaints... They are very fond of 
the fruit of the Spanish bayonet (Yucca baccata, Torr.) Mexican 
Palmia ancha or Amole, Ind. ve-nat, commonly called “dates” by 
the whites, which ripens in October. It resembles the banana in 
shape and taste. Camas, the bulb of the wild hyacinth (Camassia 
esculenta, Lindl.) Ind. a-nya-ka; the seeds of the gourd or mock 
orange (Cucurbita perennis, Gray.) Mex. Chili cojote and Cala- 
bazilla, Ind. a-ha-mah; acorns, Ind. 7-Ai-mi-a; walnuts, Ind. jud-ka; 
pine nuts, Mex. pinons, Ind. ~-£oh, wild garlic, wild potatoes, the 
young stalk of the thistle, rose pips, currants and juniper berries 
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are also eaten in their season. In the spring a ‘white 
sugary substance called honey-dew is frequently found on the 
leaves and young stems of a species of willow quite common 
along Date creek. They break off the branches and stir them 
in water to dissolve the honey dew, and make a refreshing drink. 
No intoxicating beverage is made bythem. The only word they 
have in their language to express drunkenness is wassibatomt, 
crazy. The customary drink in winter ishot water. They raise 
small patches of a species of tobacco, which is smoked mostly 
by the medicine-men, who always inhale the smoke. Before 
they went to the Verde Agency very few of the men were 
habitual smokers, and none of them chewed tobacco. 

Their meat was principally rats, ma-/e-ke; hare, ku-le; and 
cotton-tail rabbits, e-/o, which are numerous and can easily be 
captured or killed. All the men and boys frequently engage in the 
sport of a rat hunt. They arm themselves with rat-sticks, which 
have a crook at one end, and go about among the rocks and 
bushes poking into the holes and hauling out the rats, Occasion- 
ally a rat gets out of his hole and essays to escape, when they all 
run yelling after the fugitive, flinging their sticks or striking at him, 
and often tripping up andtumbling over one another. As fast as 
they kill them, they tuck them under their belts, and often at 
the close of the hunt each one has a belt full dangling about his 
waist. In hunting rabbits a line is formed and the bushes are 
beaten to drive them out, and they are shot with bows and 
arrows, or canes or boomerangs are flung at them to break their 
legs. Before cooking the rabbits they skin and draw them, but 
roast the rats without doing either, simply making an incision 
in the abdomen. When they boil them they take off the skin 
but leave the entrails. Doves, ducks, geese and swan are rarely 
eaten, but their eggs are relished when. boiled. 

Before they had firearms large game was not easily killed, but 
when the hunters were successful there was a feast. Some 
strategy has to be exercised to get within arrow-shcot of deer, 
kwa-ka; antelope, mu-ul,and mountain sheep, mu-. In hunting 
deer they use as a decoy a head covering or mask, mu-hu, made 
of the skin and antlers from a buck’s head. The skin is dried in 
proper shape and the back of the antlers cut away to make them 
lighter. A hoop which fits the hunter’s head keeps the neck* in 
shape. The mask is put upon the head like a hat, and held by 
means of strings tied under the chin. A deer skin is thrown atound 
the shoulders, and the man is enabled in this disguise to approach 
within bow-shot of a deer by bending forward and imitating the 
motions of one when grazing, or he shows himself above the 
brow of a hill, or from behind a rock. Antelope heads are 
prepared and used in the same manner to hunt that animal. 
Sometimes the men form a line and drive the deer into a narrow 
valley where they surround and shoot them as they try to escape. 
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No part of the deer or antelope is discarded, The foetus is a 
dainty morsel and the intestines choice parts, which the hunters 
usually feast upon at once. The head is baked in a pit upon 
heated stones. It is put in at night and taken out the next 
morning ready to be eaten. The rest of the meat is usually 
boiled in the earthen pots, but is often broiled on the coals. 
Bones are broken, and all the marrow is carefully extracted. 





Mask For Hunters, 

They are very much attached to all of their children, but treat the 
boys with marked respect. The latter are often gravely consulted 
and their advice accepted as if they were men. The women are 
as a rule kindly treated, The,majority of the men have one wife, 
but some of the older ones have two wives, having taken the 
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second before the wars with the whites, which were more fatal 
to the women than to the men. Separation rarely occurs after a 
woman has borne children. On the Verde Reservation the men 
outnumbered the women, and the scarcity of the latter led to 
prostitution, the young men appropriating the widows. They 
also stole women from the Tontos and Apaches for the purpose of 
debauching them, wrestling with one another for the precedence. 

The women assume the duties of wives at about the age of 
fifteen. The marriage form is a very simple one, the man, after 
coming to an understanding with the girl, makes her parents a 
present, usually a buckskin or two, to obtain their consent, then 
goes and lives with her, becoming a member of her family. Very 
rarely a girl is given away without her consent, when if she is 
not docile, she is. beaten and forced to the bidding of her 
husband. 

For two years in succession I observed that in August and 
September the women solicited the attentions of the meni, and an 
unusual number of couples were seen with their heads hidden in 
a blanket caressing each other. The majority of the children 
were born in the spring. 

The woman assumes a squatting posture during labor,* and is 
assisted by an old woman, who squats behind her and makes 
steady gentle compression with hands clasped over the abdomen, 
following the uterus down, or, if labor be difficult, exerting 
considerable force to expel the foetus, or raising and shaking the 
woman up and down. The cord is cut about one inch from the 
child’s body and tied with a string. After her delivery, the 
woman draws a roll of buckskin snugly around her waist, attires 
herself ina new buckskin skirt, and resumes her ordinary duties. 
Her diet is restricted to soup and mescal-water for three or four 
days, or until the first milk, which is thought not to be good for 
the child, has been rubbed out of the breast. They are occasion- 
ally afflicted with inflamed breasts, as is indicated by the custom 
of holding the breasts over a hot stone and pressing some of the 
milk out to fall upon it. They say that a woman once neglected 
to take this precaution, and her breasts become very sore, 
and had at length to be cut open with a sharp stone by a 
medicine-man to let out the pus. The A-Zuma mothers for 
several months bind on the infant’s breast-bone a buckskin 
bag, from two and a half to three inches square, filled with 
earth, and are frequently seen pressing in the bone with 
their hands, They all pierce their children’s ears, using for the 
purpose a sharp fire-hardened piece of wood. The reason for 
these customs they are unable to give. 

Children are usually quite large before they are named, and 
often fully grown, and until they are known as si-¢ (one), or as 





*This is also the posture taken by all Indians while micturating, 
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the girl or boy of a certain man. Adults do not always know 
the names by which others designate: them, or else are ashamed 
to tell, as frequently a man when asked his name will turn toa 
bystander and ask him to tell it. The names are usually descriptive 
of physical or mental peculiarities, or notable acts of the persons 
to whom they are applied. Occasionally a man gives himself a 
name. One name may cling to an individual through life, but 
usually he acquires a new one for every striking deed he performs. 
After a new one is received the old one is often forgotten. 
A collection of the names of a man sometimes constitutes a 
sketch of his _ life. 

The head of each family formerly governed his immediate 
relatives in patriarchal style, being guided by the medicine-men 
in important matters. After their subjection, the tribes were 
divided into bands, and a chief was appointed over each, but it 
was only by force that the people were brought to recognize the 
authority given to these men. Permanent war-chiefs were not: 
known, but whenever a number of families united in an expedition 
they followed some man who had proved himself brave, or had met 
with success ona former occasion. Medicine-men accompahied 
them to advise them and incite them to deeds of bravery, but 
did not themselves take part in the fights. The parties usually 
went out to revenge the death of a relative, male or temale, and 
thus fulfill what they considered a sacred duty. They depended 
upon surprise and superior numbers for success. Their attacks 
were made early in the morning while the enemy were sleeping, 
or they lay in ambush and dashed suddenly upon them in order 
that they might get close enough to use their favorite weapon, 
the club. They resorted to the bow and arrow when unable to 
arrive at close quarters. At Date Creek and the Verde Agency 
many of them carried flint-lock and other old muskets which 
they procured in trade from the Navajos and Moquis. They kill 
all men and grown boys, taking only women and children prisohers 
and sometimes in retaliation killing these also. They sometimes 
mutilate the dead, but never take scalps. See cut. 

The war-club is the shape of the beetle commonly used by 
wood-choppers. It is made ofa piece of mezquit wood, and is 
about fourteen inches long, the head usually being painted black 
and the handle red. Their bow is made of willow or mezquit 
and the string of twisted sinew. The length is about four feet 
but varies according to the height of the individual using it. 
They have two kinds of arrows, those made of cane a-fa, pointed 
with a piece of hard wood, to be used in hunting small game, 
and those made of the stem of the arrow bush /a-ta-wil, pointed 
with stone or iron heads, to be used in hunting large game, and 
in war. The arrow-head is set in a shallow notch at the end of 
the shaft and held in place by means of a thin shred of sinew 
wound in the form of a figure 8. As long as the sinew remains 
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dry, the head is secure, but if wet, it soon becomes soft, and for 
this reason efforts made to withdraw an arrow from a wound 
almost invariably result in the detachment of the shaft, and the 
loss of the head in the wound. The plume is about six inches 
long and is put on spirally, the three pieces of which it is formed 
making one-fourth of a turn around the shank. They poisoned 
their war-arrows in the following manner: The skinned and 
dried head of a rattlesnake was powdered on a stone and mixed 
with clotted blood, salt, and a liquid squeezed from large red 
ants, or the ants themselves dried and powdered, After this 
mixture has been allowed to stand for a time, it was carefully 
smeared on the arrow-heads with’ a piece of buck-skin, and in 
order to distinguish them from arrows not treated in this manner, 
they were dipped into a stinking liquid obtained by crushing 
certain leaves. 

Nearly every family has its shaman or medicine-man who 
' belongs to an order, the members of which are regarded with 
‘veneration and awe, on account of their supposed intimacy with 
supernatural beings. They have unbounded influence over the 
people through the superstitions which they impart to them. 
They are selected from the males above the age of fifteen by the 
spirits, they say, who frequently manifest their choice in strange 
ways. A young man was once pointed out to me as one who 
was probably in. communication with the spirits, and would 
become a medicine-man, as he sometimes bled from the mouth, 
and was in the habit of wandering off by himself. It was said 
that once after an absence of some days in midwinter he returned 
with an unfamiliar flower, which he must have brought from a 
‘distant and warmer country. I.afterward saw him in a fainting 
fit, caused by hemorrhage from the lungs, for which they would 
allow nothing to be done, as he was thought to be in communion 
with the spirits. The medicine-men profess to be on familiar 
terms with the spirits, each one having his twin or familiar, whose 
assistance he procures to enable him to counteract the influence 
of evil and less powerful spirits. When a spirit has selected a 
man, it appears to him in a dream, and attaches itself to him as 
his counsellor and guide. It conducts him on a long journey 
east through the spirit land, in order to initiate him into its 
mysteries. This journey consumed several nights, the spirit 
returning night after night, providing the man be found 
worthy, to continue it until completed. His faith, secrecy, 
and endurance are tested on these occasions. Soon after 
they start, a great mountain intercepts them, and those meet 
him who endeavor to turn him back by telling him that 
the journey is a perilous one, and that the mountain is too 
high for him to cross, and he cannot go through it, as it is solid 
rock, but the spirit encourages him and informs him it is only 
earth and he can go through it. If he has faith ir what the 
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spirit tells him, and makes the attempt, he easily penetrates the 

mountain. Beyond it they have to cross eight parallel rivers. 

They then enter a delightful country, the abode of spirits, ‘who 

occupy houses which face the rising sun. Farther “on he visits 
the beautiful and silent woman, who : lives 
alone in a round white house, the roof of 
which is formed of the rainbow, and the 
door faces the east and sparkles under 
the rays of the rising sun. Here he sees 
many beautiful rattles and is taught the 
use of them, He at length reaches sunrise 
and beholds the all-wise and truthful spirit 
Se-ma-che who dwells there.* From him 
he learns how to cure pain, heal wounds, 
make charms, etc. The man is bound to 
secrecy until he reaches sunrise, when his 
journey ends, and he is at liberty to pro- 
claim himself a medicine man or pa-semache. 
After this his familiar visits him only when 
he invokes its aid in chants, accompanied 
by the rattling of a gourd containing some 
pebbles. The smoking of certain weeds 
constitutes an important part of the invoca- 
tion. 

All the medicine-men meet occasionally 
and with considerable ceremony “make med- 
icine.” They went through this performance 
early in the summer of 1874 at the Rio 
Verde Agency, for the purpose of averting 
the diseases with which the people had 
been afflicted the summer previous. In 
the middle of one of the villages they 
erected a ramada, or brush hut, some ten 
feet in diameter, and under it, on the sand, 
illustrated the spirit land in a picture about 
seven feet across, made in colors by sprink- 
ling powdered leaves, grass, red clay, 
charcoal, and ashes on the smooth sand. 
In the centre was a round red spot, about 
ten inches in diameter, and around it sev- 
eral successive rings, alternately green and 

Domestic Utensils. red, each one being an inch and a half wide. 
From the outer one radiated four somewhat triangular shaped 
figures, each corresponding to one of the cardinal points, giving 
the whole the appearance of a Maltese cross... Around this cross 
and between its arms were the figures of men, their feet toward 
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*They have an ornament, made by fastening together base to base two talons from the hawk or 
eagle, which is symbolical of Sematche, the sun-rise god, or the sun, See cut on page 337. 
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the center, some made of charcoal with ashes for eyes and hair, 
others of red clay and ashes, etc. These figures were eight 
or nine inches long, and nearly all of them lacked some portion 
of the body, as an arm, or leg, or head. . The medicine-men 
seated themselves on the ground in a circle around the picture 
and the Indians of the different bands crowded about them, the 
old men squatting close by and the young ones standing back 
of them. After they had invoked the aid of the spirits, in a 
number of chants, one of their number—apparently the oldest—a 
toothless, gray-haired man, solemnly arose, and carefully stepping 
between the figures of the men, dropped on all except three of 
them, a pinch of yellow powder which he took froma small 
buckskin bag handed to him by one of the others, He put 
the powder on the head, chest, or other part of the body, 
one of the other men sometimes telling him where to put 
it. After going all around, he put up the bag and then went 
around again and took ‘from each figure a large pinch of powder, 
including some of the yellow, until he had collected a heaping 
handful. He then stepped back and each of the other medicine 
men collected a handful in the same manner, Some of the 
laymen, in their eagerness to get some of the consecrated powder, 
pressed forward, but they were ordered back. When all the 
medicine-men had supplied themselves, the ramada was torn 
down and a rush was made by men and boys, who grabbed 
handfuls of the powder and rubbed it or their bodies or carried 
it away. The women and children, who were waiting for an 
invitation, were then called. They crowded to the spot, and 
grabbing handfuls of the powder, tossed it up in the air and stood 
under it as it fell, or they rubbed their bodies with it, mothers 
throwing it over their children and rubbing it on their heads. 
This ended the performance. The medicine-men afterward made 
and sold small crosses containing some of the powder. Each 
cross was formed of two pieces of wild cane about two inches 
long, wrapped with red and blue yarn, and tied together. 

They attributed diseases and injuries to the influence of evil 
spirits, who work their mischief on the men through the women: 
They rarely prescribe medicines, but deal largely in charms. 
When these do not appear to to be efficacious, the medicine-man 
sings over the sick or wounded, keeping time with his rattle, to 
summon his familiar. He stops to rest now and then, smoking 
in the intervals. He frequently sings all night, and sometimes 
for several nights in succession. Occasionally an assistant makes 
responses. Should the patient bea man the result of the incanta- 
tions is that some woman, usually that of an unfaithful wife ora 
prostitute, is charged with having bewitched him, and the one 
so charged is tied to a tree by the relatives of the patient, to 
await the result of the case. If he should die she is stoned to 
death. To leatti whether or not a patient will recover, the 
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medicine-man says he swallows a live coal and then ejects it into 
the air; if still alive when it falls to the ground, the patient will 
recover, if black he will die. Or he swallows a pipe which has 
been filled with tobacco and lighted. It works out of his body, 
usually from an arm or a leg, and if white, the prognosis is good, 
but if colored, it is bad. 

A sick man may be recognized by the buckskin string which 
he ties around an arm or a leg, but oftenest around the latter 
just below the knee,',to prevent his strength from running out. 

They were free from venereal affections until a band of Indians 
under Chemehueivi Sal were sent to the Agency from the 
Colorado river in 1874. The women had been debauched by 
the whites on the river, and were nearly all infected. In a few 
months after their arrival venereal diseases had beeome prevalent, 
and since then have proved a scourge to these tribes. 

They suck arrow and gun-shot wounds as soon as possible 
aftér their infliction, and believe that the latter like the former are 
poisoned. They afterward blow into them as an antidote a red 
powder, which is said to be obtained from the root of a plant 
that grows in the red-rock country near the Verde river. When 
much swelling and pain occur, they make scarifications around 
the wound and suck them. I have seen extensive emphysema 
of the neck and upper part of the chest produced by suction in 
a case of wound of the summit of the chest.* The friends of a 
wounded man invariably smear some of his blood upon them- 
selves. Their sick and wounded are transported upon their 
backs in the cone-shaped baskets. They make use of dry earth 
as a dressing for running sores, which they completely cover 
with it in order to absorb all discharges, and the women introduce 
large plugs of clay into the vagina for discharges from it. 
Scarification is practiced for the relief of pain, and there is 
scarcely an Indian but has scars on his body remaining from the 
operation. In the case of a woman who was suffering with 
severe pain in her right thigh, the operation was performed as 
follows: After she had tied a deer skin snugly around the 
upper part of her thigh, and seated herself upon the ground 
with the leg flexed under the thigh, the medicine man chose a 
sharp flake of quartz from a number of pieces he had with him, 
and, beginning at the upper part of the thigh made eight or ten 
shallow cuts about one-third of an inch to an inch and a half in 
length and about one-third of an inch apart. He then, with the 
outer edge of his hand and a smooth stick, brushed off the blood 
as it oozed in drops from the cuts, and blew mouthfuls of water 
in a spray upon them until they ceased to bleed, when he made 
more cuts lower down and treated them ina similar manner. He 





*The Tonto Apaches, when wounded, wear a buckskin shirt bearing various painted figures, or 
they fasten around the waist the figure of a lizard cut out of buckskin. 
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continued to scarify until he had made over one hundred cuts, 
and drawn about six fluid ounces of blood. 

For slight cuts and bruises they lay a piece of the dried skin 
of the Gila monster upon a coal of fire and hold the injured part 
in the smoke arising from it. A fractured limb is placed in a 
splint made of numerous slender sticks, which are tied together 
in a row and then bound around the limb. They suck rattle- 
snake bites, and apply a powder of some kind as an antidote, 
but do not claim it is a specific, admitting that the bite some- 
times proves fatal. 

They make use of numerous charms, some of which are to 
render them invulnerable in war, and others to insure success 
in hunting, gambling, and affairs of love. The fangs of the 
rattlesnake ward off arrows and bullets. Before engaging in a 
game of chance the hands are scratched with them, and they 
are sometimes introduced into the pole with which their favorite 
game of turebi is played, Great secrecy is observed in using 
them, to prevent the use of a countercharm by the other side. 
A bezoar from the stomach of a deer gives the possessor of it 
good luck in hunting, and happy is the hunter who finds one, 
Crosses and the rattles of the rattlesnake are tied to a lock of the 
hair to prevent and cure pain in the head. Little wooden figures 
representing men, are worn by many tied to the belt, Quartz 
crystals give good luck. All green stones possess peculiar 
virtues, and are treasured by the medicine-men. Many of the 
people make beads of various roots to string around the neck 
and eat when sick. 

The Apache-Mojaves sometimes resort to the Tonto medicine 
men to receive the rattlesnake treatment for the relief of pain. 
At the Agency one day, the rattling of a snake attracted my 
attention, and on approaching a group of Indians from which 
the sound seemed to proceeds, I found a medicine-man squatting 
down holding a large rattlesnake in his right hand, the thumb 
and index of which encircled it close to its head, while he gently 
stroked its back with his left. Presently an old man advanced 
to him, and, saying he had pain in his head, squatted on the 
ground. The medicine-man arose, and, placing himself behind 
his patient, coiled the snake around his head, and, while holding 
it there, uttered a gutteral chant, occasionally causing the snake 
to vibrate its rattles. He then quickly uncoiled the snake and 
swung it head foremost away from the man’s head, at the same 
time making the sound w/sh¢. The man then pointed to his right 
arm, and th: medicine-man laid the snake along the limb, its 
head resting on the head. He chanted again, caused it to rattle 
and swung it away as before. The old man arose and witha 
satisfied air walked away. Other patients succeeded him to have 
the snake laid on various parts of the body, After a time the 
medicine-man rested the snake on the ground again, and, still 
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retaining his hold of it with his right hand, put a pinch of yellow 
pollen into its mouth with his left, and rubbed some along its belly. 
He then held his hand out toa man, who took a pinch of the 
powder and rubbed it on the crown of a boy’s head. Yellow 
pollen treated in this manner is a common 
remedy for headache, and may frequently 
be seen on the crown of the head of men 
and boys. 
The medicine-men are consulted for the 
w purpose of recovering lost or stolen proper- 
x ty. A Yavape Indian related to me how 
> one of them found for him a blanket that 
w2 had been stolen from his uwah. He first 
in presented the man with a buckskin, then 
described the blanket, told him where he 
had left it, and on what night it was taken. 
The man went to sleep in order to question 
his familiar. He had instructed three 
Indians that when he clapped his hands 
they must hold him to the ground, with his 
arms extended at right angles with his 
body, so that when the spirit came it could 
not carry him off, They did as he directed, 
and when he awoke he said that the blanket 
had been pulled out of the back of the uwah 
by a man who buried it in a hole which 
he had dug in his own uwah, and left it 
there until the following night, when he 
‘dug it up and went in a round aboutway 
toa certain tree quite a distance off, in 
which he hid it among the branches. 
The Indian went to the tree indicated and 
in it found his blanket. 

The dead are disposed of by cremation. 
The body is laid upon some sticks of wood, 
and enough piled upon it to consume it. 
Ashes and a few small pieces of calcined 
bone are all that remain on the site of the 
fire. If the death occurs in a hut, the fire 
is built inside, and the hut, together with 
everything in it, is burned along with the 

Apache Religious Emblems. body. When a death is anticipated the 
precaution is sometimes taken to remove valuable articles, not 
usually those of Indian manufacture however, but only such as 
have been procured from the whites, If there is no relatives to 
carry the wood for a pyre, the body is left where death occurred. 
Bodies left in this mannner dry up and become mummafied. 
They buried the body of a man in the ground at the Verde 
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Agency when ordered by their agent to do so, but they did it 
under protest. They dislike very much to touch, or even go 
near a corpse, and especially if the death has been caused by 
disease. As soon as death is announced, all the huts in the 
immediate neighborhood are deserted, and often burned. For 
several weeks afterward the female relatives of the deceased wail 
at intervals, sitting on the ground with their heads bowed 
between their knees rocking themselves back and forth, and 
whenever they meet any one they break forth into lamentations. 
Men cut their hair short as a sign of mourning. It is believed 
that the spirits of the dead wander about at night, and the dread 
of encountering them is so great that no one willingly walks 
abroad after dark, but if compelled to go carries a torch or sings 
in a loud voice. They dislike to speak of the dead, and will not 
mention his name, but refer to him indirectly and usually ina 
whisper. 

They do not endure physical pain any better, if as well, as th¢ 
whites. Great or continuous pain renders them stupid, and 
oftentimes delirious, and the stolidity with which Indians in 
general are credited is not well maintained by them under small 
surgical operations, the one of tooth extracting almost always 
eliciting a groan ora yell. The expression. of their faces cannot 
always be seen on account of paint and their long hair, but when 
not concealed by these, the changes induced by the emotions. 
may readily be detected; anger is almost always betrayed by the 
expression of the eyes; fear by the dirty grayish.color the skin 
assumes ; surprise by suddenly drawing ina breath as if gasping, 
and sometimes also by covering the mouth with one one hand. 
They rarely point with the finger, but raise the chin and pout 
the lips toward the object. In beckoning to a person to approach 
they raise a hand with the palm forward, high up when the 
person is far off, and then swing it forward and downward. 

The medicine-men say that the earth is flat, round and station- 
ary. Below it there is another region similar'to it in all respects. 
The sun has a diurnal motion. In the morning it rises from 
just below the earth, crosses over to the west, sinks a little below 
the.earth, and then makes its way noiih and around to the east 
again. The moon stands still, but all of the stars move. Many 
of the latter have names, and some of them have myths connected 
with them. The three stars of the second magnitude in Orion’s 
belt (* * *) are called mn-‘u or mountain sheep, formerly they 
were further apart, and the middle one (E) was the hindermost, 
but having been shot at by the hunter, who with his dog is 
chasing them, he jumped over the onc (T) that was then in the 
middle. The hunter, the dog, and the arrow are constellations 
in the neighborhood of Orion. Their year begins at the seed- 
gathering time in September, and they count the moons until 
the next seed-time. 
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Yavapes tell of a wonderful spring in the red-rock country on 
the Verde river north of Fort Verde, near which they once lived. 
It wells up into a basin worn in the solid rock, beneath a chimney 
like opening which extends through the whole thickness of a high 
overhanging rock. A spirit guards it, and withdraws the water 
whenever he hears a human being approach. Any one who 
wishes to obtain water from it must steal up and dip quickly 
so as to take the water-spirit by surprise, otherwise the water will 
sink out of sight. If during a drouth any one wishes to produce 
rain and can succeed in getting some of the water, and throwing 
it to acertain point high up on the rock the clouds will surely 
gather soon and rain begin to fall. 

Ww. M. CorsusigEr, M. D., U.S, A. 
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Proceeding eastward from the kingdom of Nepal, which has 
detained us hitherto, we come to the little Alpine State of Sik- 
kim, where we find the aboriginal tribe calling themselves Rong, 
but better known by the name of Lepcha. As we have already 
seen, the Lepchas are acquainted with writing; but the manner 
of its introduction is not known. A portion of the scriptures has 
been translated into their tongue, and a grammar was published 
by Col, Mainwaring in 1876. The Lepcha alphabet is; like the 
Indian, syllabic, and contains 51 simple characters. Seven of 
these are vowel-signs, and forty-four present consonants, nine 
of which stand for the only letters occurring as finals. Some of 
the characters stand for sounds unrepresented in the Indian al- 
phabet—as f, ts, and z; others represent a combination of sounds 
—as kl, gl, pl, fl, etc. Only the vowels and eight consonants, 
viz, k, ng, t, n, p, m, r, and 1, can end a word. The cerebrals 
and sonant aspirates are wanting, as was pointed out of the Tib- 
etan, and is true generally of languages of the same kindred. 

The Lepcha is monosyllabic only in the sense that its uncom- 
pcunded roots consist of a single syllable. Dissyllabic and a few 
trisyllabic words occur, but their composite character is easily 
discerned. Gender is not indicated by grammatical suffixes, but 
by special sexual terms, or by added words signifying ‘male’ or 
‘female.’ These last are different for human beings and for in- 
ferior animals, and with the latter they vary somewhat with the 
genus of the object, 

The numbers are recognized, of which the dual and plural are 
denoted by the suffixes, but only when the number is not fixed 
by the context. The dual suffix is clearly related to the numeral 
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“two.” There are two plural endings, one being commonly 
applied to human beings, and the other to the inferior animals 
and inanimate objects. Nouns assume certain syllables to ex- 
press relation. These are in part words which have an indepen- 
dent status in other connections, and may be classed as postpo- 
sitions; and are in part fragments of such words, reduced to 
servile use. An adjective following its substantive takes the 
endings instead of the latter being declined. 

Pronouns take the same endings as nouns, the first person 
plural making no: distinction of inclusive and exclusive forms. 
A possessive pronoun is formed by using a slightly modified 
form of the genitive of the personal pronoun as a base, to which 
are appended the ordinary endings of declension. The lan- 
guage is said to have a relative pronoun, which also appears to 
have an interrogative sense. The verb belongs to the non-pro- 
nominalizing order, making no distinction of number or person. 
By the use of added syllables, most of which are in reality auxil- 
iary verbs, the ordinary distinctions of tense are expressed, and 
in arude way those of mode. There is no proper passive voice, 
but either the construction is avoided, or an expression is used 
which signifies the arriving at an action; thus, “he is come to a beat- 
ing” instead “he is beaten.” In some of the Tibeto-Burman 
and So. Indian languages the negatiye is expressed by a form of 
conjugation. In Lepcha a negative participle both precedes 
and follows the verb. Lepcha Syntax is of course very simple, 
The subject stands first and the verb last. Pronouns and adjec- 
tives, including the words employed as articles, follow their 
substantives. The genitive of the personal pronoun, however, 
used as a possessive, together with limiting substantives in gen- 
eral, precedes the limited word. 

Directly east of the Lepchas are the Bhutanese whose language, 
being a dialect of Tibetan, requires no further description. We 
have now come to the border of Assam; but before following 
the highlands into that province, we will descend to the foot of 
the hills, where in the malarial swamps and on. the plains are 
found several of the most populous and widely-spread tribes of 
aborigines in this part of India. They are the Koch, the Bodo or 
Kachari, andthe Dhimal. Though they prefer the sa/ forests of 
ofthe Terai, where they lead a nomadic life, they are also found 
scattered over the plains of Assam, and as far south as the district 
of Kachar, near the border of Burma, In this situation they are 
intimately mixed with the Hindus, and have adopted their reli- 
gion and social customs. The primitive language of the Koch 
has nearly disappeared, being replaced by corrupt Bengali. The 
languages of the Dhimal and Kachari have maintained them- 
selves better, and we are able to get some insight into their 
structure through the researches of Mr. Hodgson. In their 
general features they closely resemble the Lepcha. Gender is 
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indicated and nouns are declined in a similar manner. The def- 
inite and indefinite article is expressed by the demonstrative 
pronoun and the numeral ‘one.’ Onlytwo numbers are recognized, 
with faint traces of a dual in Dhimal. Adjectives precede or fol- 
low their substantives. Comparison is effected in the manner 
usually in this group of languages, namely, the object with which 
comparison is made takes an inflected form—a genitive or dative 
—and is followed by a particle corresponding to our ‘than’; thus, 
“that good than this” expresses “this is better than that,” and 
“all good than this” stands for “this is best of all.” An indige- 
nous relative pronoun can hardly be said to exist. The genitive 
of the personal] pronoun seems to denote possession. The Kach- 
ari has native names for the cardinal numerals only to seven, 
and the Dhimal only to ten. To express higher numbers Hindu 
terms are borrowed. The verb in Kachari is of the simple type, 
but in Dhimal there is an approach to pronominalization, con- 
sisting in a repetition of the personal pronoun after the verb; 
this, however, is confined to the first and second person. Tense 
is expressed in Dhimal by the appendage of auxiliary verbs to an 
unvarying root. This is effected in Kachari in the same manner, 
but with the addition of certain suffixes. Negation in connec- 
tion with the imperative mode is expressed by a negative adverb, 
but in the other parts of the verb the Kachari inserts a negative 
particle between the root and tense-suffix, by which it becomes a 
form of conjugation. This is the first time we have met what is 
called the “negative voice” by some writers. The sintax of these 
languages is simple and loosely constructed. The verb usually 
stands at the end of the sentence. Much use is made of parti- 
ciples in place of relative and other subordinate clauses. 

Returning, now, to the hills, and pursuing our way eastward, 
we find a series of tribes whose languages are supposed to be- 
long in this group, but about which we have little information, 
save what can be derived from brief vocabularies. 

They are, in their order from west to east, the Akas, 
Dophlas, Miris, Abors, and Mishmis. The verb in these lan- 
guages is of the simple type. The Dophla, Mini, and Abor 
languages show signs of closer relationship to one another 
than to the others in the list. They are characterized by the 
use of a ‘single consonant, instead of a syllable, to express the 
accusative and genitive relation, and by the frequent prefixion 
of a vowel where it does not occur with the same words in the 
other languages, The most easterly of the tribes named brings 
us to the farthest limits of Assam, and to the borders of Bur- 
ma, where we find the Singphos, another ot these kindred tribes, 
who have only recently made settlement in British territory, and 
who, under the name Kakhyen, extend across upper Burma 
into the western part of the Chinese province of Yunan. The 
Singpho verb is of the simple type. A prefixed nasal serves as 
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a negative with verbs and a determinative with nouns. In vo- 
cabulary the Singpho is largely coincident with Burmese. In 
the same region, and intimately mingled with the Singphos, are 
the Khamtis, likewise a tribe of new-comers; but they speak a 
monosyllabic tongue, with which we have no present concern. 
At this point we touch the ground of the second most impor- 
tant member of the group under review; but we will reserve its 
description until we shall have exhausted the list of minor lan- 
guages in the same and adjoining territory. 

Following westward the trend of the mountains which form 
the southern border of the Assam valley, we find ourselves in 
the somewhat extensive territory of the Naga tribes, which may 
be said to cover the highlands between the 93d and g7th de- 
grees of east longitude. 

This people—if, indeed, they can be called one people—is still 
in a savage condition. _Incessant intertribal feuds have divided 
them into innumerable hostile sections, and favored the multi- 
plication of dialects. In is estimated by those who know the 
Nagas best that not less than 30 dialects represent the diversities 
of their speech. No grammar is yet forthcoming; but brief vo- 
cabularies of several of the dialects have been collected by Rev. 
N. Brown and others, and within a year the Gospels by Matthew 
and John have been translated into the speech of the Ao-Naga 
tribe. We may hope, with the help of this, soon to get a better 
insight into the structure of the language. There is no doubt 
that this group of dialects—or languages, as we perhaps ought 
to call them—belongs within the larger Tibeto-Burman group. 

The structure of the verb is nearly everywhere of the simple 
type; though in the Namsary dialect it is peculiar in having 
endings of person but not of number, and in denoting past time 
by a letter affixed, and future time by a letter prefixed. It also 
has a proper possessive pronoun, not using in place of it the 
genitive of the personal pronoun, as do most of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages. Adjoining the Nagas on the west are the Mikirs, 
whose vocabulary has much in common with the Namsary—Naga, 
though their verb is not of the complex type. 

Passing on westward we come to the Khasis and Jynteas, 
whose language differs so greatly in structure and vocabulary 
from surrounding tongues that it has been provisionally set in a 
class by itself,and need not detain us here. The last tribe of this 
_ border range is the Garos. We are able to judge of their lan- 

guage by a rather defective, but useful, grammar prepared by 
Rev. T. J. Keith, and by portions of the Bible translated into their 
idiom. The Garo finds its nearest kindred in the Kachari, of 
which we have already spoken; the Deori Chutia, a fragment of 
the speech of the ancient conquerors of Upper Assam; the Pani- 
Koch, spoken by a little settlement of the distant tribe that we 
fell in with in the forests of northern Bengal; and the Tipura, 
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whose home is on the Chittagong hills. To describe the Garo 
in detail would be to recapitulate much that we have said before. 
It has no dual; a plural suffix is used when the number is not 
made clear by the context; substantives followed by numeral 
adjectives take, besides, generic particles, varying according to 
the object represented. Nouns and pronouns take the same 
declensional endings. Possessive and relative pronouns are 
wanting, except that the Bengali relative pronoun is occasionally 
borrowed. The first personal pronoun has in the plural an ex- 
clusive and inclusive form. Comparison is effected in the manner 
already described, the object with which comparison is made 
being in the dative case. The verb makes no distinction of 
number or person, except the imperative, which has a second 
and third person. The adverbial modifiers which some languages 
prefix to verbs and others affix are in Garo infixed between the 
root and tense-suffix. This is not a common usage in this group 
of languages, but there are traces of it in Kachari, The language 
can fairly express action in relation to its time and progress, but 
is poorly supplied with mode-forms. Instead of the last, inde- 
pended verbs are for the most part employed. An interesting 
verb-form denoting a supposition contrary to fact is sometimes 
used. It is formed by adding to the root the united suffixes of 
the future and remote past. The first seems to convey the idea 
of something not yet a fact, merely conceived of; by adding to this 
the second suffix the conception is removed to the past, and its 
unrealizable character is symbolized. The order of the elements 
of the sentence is wholly like that more than once described. 
South of the Assam hills are found numerous languages and 
dialects which have the characteristics of. the Tibeto-Burman 
group; but most of them are as yet little known. The Manipuri, 
spoken in the valley south of the Angami-Naga country, is the 
only one of the number that can boast of any cultivation. It has 
written characters, derived from India, and some literature 
inspired from the same source. Besides vocabularies, we have 
grammatical notes on this language by the late Capt. Darnant. 
West and south of the Manipuri are the Kuki and Khyeng 
tribes. Major Fryer has given us a brief gramatical sketch of 
Khyeng speech, which has some interesting peculiarities. Gender 
is denoted by added words for “male” and “female,” which differ 
somewhat according to the nature of the object. Three numbers 
are recognized, but they are distinguished only with nouns and 
pronouns. Three cases—genitive, dative, ablative—are formed 
by suffixes; but the genitive-ending is commonly omitted, and 
the relation is indicated solely by the position, the limiting before 
the limited substantive. The pronouns have full and abbreviated 
forms, the latter being used as prefixes or suffixes. The Khyeng 
verb is of the complex type, anda striking feature of it, which it 
shares with Kuki, is that the signs of person and number are 
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prefixed, instead of affixed, as is usual. Tenses, on the other 
hand are formed by added syllables. Modes are supplied by the 
use of independent verbs. There are so-called participles denoting 
present and past time, but they are in the genitive and the dative 
case respectively, and seem to be understood as verbal nouns. 
A negative conjugation is formed by omitting the pronominal 
prefix and replacing it by a negative letter, or by in- 
serting the same between root and tense-ending, or by both 
at once. A similar mode of expressing negation is employed in 
Manipuri and the Kuki dialects. _ Little can be said at present 
of the Kumi, Mru, Banjogi, Shendu, and other tongues spoken in 
the mountains forming the back-bone of the peninsula. From 
specimens that we have, it appears that prefixed letters are much 
used as determinatives, and that the verb is of the simple type. 
In Kumi, suffixes are employed to denote sex, which are nearly 
identical with those sometimes so-used in Tibetan. 

The Karen dialects of British Burma are placed in this group 
by some writers, but by others are classed with the Siamese and 
other isolating languages. In fact, they have some of the features 
of both groups. Like the latter, they make great use of tones, 
and place the verb before its object. They resemble the former 
in vocabulary and in the position of the limiting before the limited 
substantive—a position the reverse of that usual in Mon-Anam 
speech. The verb is not inflected for number or person. Pro- 
nouns of the first and second person precede the verb, and that 
of the the third person follows. So, case-particles precede the 
noun. Only vowels or a nassal occur as finals. 

The last language to be mentioned in this group, and the only 
one which compares. with the Tibetan in literary cultivation is 
the Burmese, Its written characters and an important part of its 
vocabulary were borrowed from India. It is spoken over. the 
greater part of British and Independent Burma, and has several 
dialects, of which the Arakanese is alone important. The Burmese 
alphabetic system is syllabic, each consonant having an inherent 
a-vowel, and it contains characters for sounds which do not 
belong to the language, but have come in with Pali words and 
the Buddhist religion. These are the cerebral row of consonants 
and the sonant aspirates. 

Burmese has fewer silent letters than Tibetan, but its pro- 
nunciation has departed widely from its written form. This 
consists largely in the assimilation, without change of spelling, 
of the final and initial letters of such loose compounds as occur; 
thus, keng-kaw is pronounced keng-gavw;, tsa-pa, tsa-ba; man-gyt, 
mag-gyl; theng-baw, them-baw. Much more is made of tones 
in Burmese than in Tibetan, the latter employing instead deter- 
minative syllables. The relations of substantives to other words 
in the sintence are expressed by added elements, some of 
which have sunk to the condition. of true suffixes, and others still 
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preserve an independent, character. An evidence of the loose 
attachment of these signs of dependence is their frequent absence 
when the sense can be determined without them. Adjectives 
usually follow, but may precede, their substantives. With 
numeral adjectives much use is made of generic particles. The 
Burmese verb takes tense-endings, and one of number—often 
omitted—but no personal endings. The place of the verb is at 
the end of the sentence. 


We have now completed our survey of the languages of the 
Tibeto-Burman group, and have found them to be very numer- 
ous—how numerous, cannot, with our present knowledge, be 
stated with precision. Mr. Cast enumerates 71 languages and 81 
dialects, exclusive of the China group—that is, the speech of ab- 
original tribes, in Yunan, of whom we know very little——and his 
Island group, which we do not propose to include in our list; 
but such statements must be regarded as only approximations to 
the truth. So many of the Himalayan and indo-Chinese tribes 
are living in a savage and isolated condition that the degree, and, 
in some cases, even the fact of their relationship is still a matter 
of dispute. What are now regarded as dialects may be promoted 
to the dignity of languages, and what are called languages may 
be reduced to the rank of dialects. It only remains to gather 
into more compendious form the facts that we have been able to 
observe, and to compare them a little more fully than we have 
yet done with corresponding usages in neighboring groups of 
speech. 

1. We have noted that the Tibeto-Burman alphabets want the 
Indian cerebrals and sonant-aspirates, except so far as they have 
been introduced in writing with foreign words, and in that case 
they do not retain their original pronunciation. Both classes of 
sounds are found inthe Santal, a Kolarian languge of Central 
India,and in the Telugu, Canarese,and Malayalin of the Dravidian 
family—though chiefly in Sanskit derivatives. The Tamil has 
discarded aspirants. 

2. These langages are not so dependent upon position to ex- 
press the relations of words ina sentence as are the languages 
lying on their eastern border. Besides proper:suffixes, preposi- 
tional words, derived from nouns and other parts of speech, are 
much used, and regularly follow the words which they limit. 


3. Pronouns have the same declensions as nouns. A proper 
possessive pronoun has been developed from the genitive of the 
personal pronoun in a few instances, but generally the simple 
genitive serves in its place. So, the Santal inflects the genitive 
of the personal pronoun, while its near kindred the Kol uses it 
without inflection. In¢lusive and exclusive forms of the plural or 
dual of the Ist personal pronoun occur here, as in Central and 
Southern India. The absence of the relative pronoun as an 
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original possession in these languages is also a feature in which 
they coincide with Kalarian and Dravidian speech. 

4. The Tibeto—Burman languages do not distinguish so clearly 
as we are accustomed to do between verbs and nouns. Where 
we use a verb-form they oftener employ a verbal noun with a. 
copula expressed or understood and the agent in the instrumen- 
tal case. Ina majority of the idioms there is no distinction of 
number or person in the verb; a few make it in part, and the 
Kiranti alone has it complete. Tense is generally denoted by 
suffixes, rarely by prefixes or change of root-vowel. <A nega- 
tive conjugation like that in the Dravidian verb occurs in several 
languages, but negation is also expressed by a separate particle 
used as an adverb. 

5. There is a customary order of words in the Tibeto—Burman 
sentence, but it admits of some variation. The subject stands 
first and the verb last. The adjective commonly follows the 
substantive, taking the endings of declension ; or may precede it, 
in which case it seems to be regarded as a noun of quality, tak- 
ing in Tibetan the genitive suffix. The last is the ordinary posi- 
tion of a limiting noun. The same rules of position are observed 
in the Kolarian and Dravidian languages, except that the ad- 
jective precedes the substantive. The Chinese agrees with the 
Tibeto-Burman languages in placing the limiting before the lim- 
ited substantive, while the Mon-Anam languages of Indo-China’ 
reverse the order. Another point of difference is that the isolat- 
ing tongues agree in placing the verb before the object instead 
of at the end of the sentence. The Chinese puts the adjective 
before the substantive when it is used attributively, but the Tib- 
eto—Burman and Mon-Anam groups place it after. From this 
it is evident that the order of words in a sentence is not of itself 
sufficient to determine genetic relationship. 

Thus far in our inquiries we have not alluded to an important 
source of evidence regarding special affinities existing between 
the members of the group, and between the group as a whole 
and neighboring idioms—we refer to that derived from a com- 
parison of roots. But, instructive and enticing as the investiga- 
tion would be, it would unduly extend ihe limits of this paper, 
and we must content ourselves at present with the partial survey 
that has been made, 

Joun AVERY, 

Brunswick, Me., July 4, 1885. 
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THE PHONETIC ELEMENTS IN THE GRAPHIC 
SYSTEM OF THE MAYAS AND MEXICANS.* 


All who have read the wonderful story of the Spanish conquest 
of Mexico and Central America will remember that the European 
invaders came upon various nations who were well acquainted with 
some method of writing, who were skilled in the manufacture of 
parchment and paper, and who filled thousands of volumes 
formed of these materials with the records of their history, the 
theories of their sciences, and the traditions of their theologies. 
Aiming at greater permanence than these perishable materials 
would offer, they also inscribed on plinths of stone, on slabs of 
hard wood, and on terra cotta tablets, the designs and figures 
which in the system they adopted served to convey the ideas 
they wished to transmit to posterity. 

In spite of the deliberate and wholesale destruction of these 
records at the conquest, and their complete neglect for centuries 
afterwards, there still remains enough, were they collected, to 
form a respectably large Corpus Inscriptionum Americanarum. 
Within the present century many Mexican and Maya MSS. 
have for the first time been published, and the inscriptions on 
on the temples of southern Mexico and Yucatan have been 
brought to the tables of students by photography and casts, 
methods which permit no doubt as to their faithfulness. 

Nor have there been lacking diligent students who have availed 
themselves of these facilities to search for the lost key to these 
mysterious ‘records. It is a pleasure to mention the names of 
Thomas and Holden in the United States, of De Rosny, Aubin 
and de Charencey in France, of Forestmann and Schellhas in 
Germany, of Ramirez and Orozco in Mexico. But it must 
frankly be confessed that the results obtained by all of these 
have been inadequate and unsatisfactory. We have not yet 
passed the threshhold of investigation. 

The question which forces itself upon our attention as de- 
manding a reply at the very outset is whether the Aztec and 
Maya systems of writing were or were not, in whole or in part 
phonetic systems? Did‘they appeal, in the first instance, to the 
meaning of the word, or to the sound of the word? Ifto the latter, 
if, in other words, they were phonetic, or even partially phonetic, 
then it is vain to attempt any interpretation of these records 
without a preliminary study of the languages of the nations who 





_*Read before the Anthropological Section of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Buffalo, Aug, 1886. 
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were the writers. These languages must moreover be studied 
in the form in which they were spoken at the period of the con- 
quest, and the course of native thought as expressed in the 
primitive grammatical structure must be understood and taken 
into account. I hasten to add that we have abundant materials 
for such studies. 

This essential preliminary question, as to the extent of the 
phonetic element in the Mexican and Maya systems of writing, 
is that which I propose to put at present, and to answer it, so far 
as may be. Hitherto, the greatest diversity of opinion about it 
has prevailed. Some able writes, such as Valentini and Holden, 
have questioned the existence of any phonetic elements ; 
but most have been willing to concede that there are such 
present, though the quantity and quality are by no means 
clearly defined. 

We may assume that both systems. under consideration are 
partly ideographic. Every system of phonetic writing introduces 
ideograms to some extent, our own among the number. The 
question is, to what extent. 

But before we are prepared to answer question, about the 
extent of the phonetic element, we must seek to ascertain its 
character. We are all aware that a phonetic symbol may ex- 
press the’sound either of a whole word of several syllables, or 
of.a single syllable, or of a simple acoustic element. Again, a 
single phonetic symbol may express several quite diverse sounds, 
as is familiarly exemplified in the first letter of the English alpha- 
bet which represents three very different sounds; and, on the 
other hand, we may find three, four or more symbols, no wise 
alike in form or origin, bearing one and the same phonetic value, 
a fact especially familiar to Egyptologists. 

We must further bear in mind that the arrangement to the 
eye of phonetic symbols is altogether arbitrary. Because a pre- 
fix is pronounced first in the order of time and a suffix last, it by 
no means follows that the order in space of their corresponding 
symbols shall bear any analogous relation, The idea awakened 
by the sound of the word is a whole, and one, and so that this 
sound is represented, the disposition of its component parts, is, 
philosophically speaking, indifferent. When it is remembered 
that in most American languages, and notably in the Mexican 
or Nahuatl, there is a tendency to consolidate each phrase into 
a single word, the importance of this ‘consideration is greatly 
increased. 

As the position of the phonetic parts of the phrase-word 
may thus be disregarded, yet more indifferent is the order of 
sequence of the symbols. There is no a priori reason why this 
should be from left to right as in English, or from right to left 
as in Hebrew; alternately, as in the BoustRoPHEDON of the 
Greek, or from top to bottom as in Chinese. 
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In such an examination as the present one, we must rid our 
minds of the expectation of finding the phonetic elements in 
some familiar form, and simply ask, whether they are to be found 
in any form. 


We are not without a trustworthy guide in this quest. It is 
agreed among those who have most carefully studied the subject 
that there is but one path by which the human mind could have 
originally proceeded from picture-writing or thought-writing, to 
phonetic or sound-writing. This was through the existence of 
homophones and homoiophones in a language, of words with 
the same or similar sounds, but with diverse significations. The 
deliberate analysis of a language back to its phonetic elements, 
and the construction upon those of a series of symbols, as was 
accomplished for the Cherokee by the half-breed Sequoyah, has 
ever been the product of culture, not a process of primitive 
evolution. 


In this primitive process the sounds which were most frequent- 
ly repeated, or were otherwise most prominent to the ear would 
be those first represented by a figure ; and the same figure would 
come to be employed as an equivalent for this sound and others 
closely akin to it, even when they had other connections and 
bore other significations. Hence affixes, suffixes, monosyllabic 
words, and accented syllables of polysyllabic words, are those to 
which we must look as offering the earliest evidences of a con- 
nection of figure with sound. 


According to the theory here very briefly indicated, I shall 
examine the Maya and Nahuatl systems of writing to ascertain if 
they present any phonetic elements and of what nature these 
are. 


Turning first to the Maya, I may in passing refer to the disap- 
pointment which resulted from the publication of Landa’s alpha- 
bet by the Abbe Brasseur in 1864. Here was what seemed a 
complete phonetic alphabet, which should at once unlock the 
mysteries of the inscriptions on the temples of Yucatan and 
Chiapas and enable us to interpret the script of the Dresden and 
other Codices. Experience proved the utter fallacy of any such 
hope. Prof. Valentini has even condemned Landa’s alphabet as a 
Spanish fabrication. But the Bishop must be declared innocent 
of such an intention. His work is no key to the Maya script; 
but it does indicate that the Maya scribes were able to assign a 
character to a sound, even a sound so meaningless as that of a 
single letter. 


The failure of the Landa alphabet was complete, and’ left 
many scholars total skeptics as to the phonetic values of any of 
the Maya characters, To name a conspicuous and recent exam- 
ple, Prof. Leon de Rosny, in his edition of the Codex Cortesianus, 
published in 1883, appends a Vocabulary of the hieratic signs as 
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far as known; but does not include among them any phonetic 
signs other than Landa’s. 

But if we turn to the most recent and closest students of these 
records, we find among them a consensus of opinion that a certain 
degree, though a small degree, of phoneticism must be accepted. 
Thus our own able representative in this branch, Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas, announced in 1882, in his Study of the MS. Troano,* 
that several of the day and month characters are, beyond doubt, 
to a certain extent phonetic. 

Prof. Forstemann, of Dresden, whose work on the Dresden 
Codex has appeared within the present year, announces his con- 
clusion that the Maya script is essentially ideographic;t but 
immediately adds the numerous small figures attached to the 
main sign are to be considered phonetic, and no matter in what 
local relation to this main sign they stand, they are to be re- 
garded either as prefixes or suffixes of the word. He does not 
attempt to work out their possible meaning, but, as he says, 
leaves that to the future. 

Almost identical is the conclusion of Dr. Schellhas, whose 
essay on the Dresden Co- 
dext has also appeared 
within the present year. 
His final decision is in 
these words: “The Maya 
writing is ideographic in 
principle, and _ probably 
avails itself in order to com- 
plete its ideographic hiero- 
glyphs of a number of fixed 
phonetic signs.” 

Some of these signs have 
been so carefully scrutin- 
ized that their phonetic val- 
ue may be considered to 
have been determined with 
reasonable certainty. An 
interesting example is 
shown on Fig. 1. for the 
analysis of which we are in- 
debted to Dr, Schellhas. Fig. t—The Maya Hieroglyph of the Firmament. 
The quadrilateral figure at the top represents the firmament. One 
of the squares into which it is divided portrays the sky in the 
day time, the other, the starry sky at night. Beneath each are 
white and black objects, signifying the clouds, from which falling 
rain is indicated by long zigzag lines. Between the clouds on 






































*Study of the MS. Troano, p. 141. 
tErlauterungen de: Maya hand-schrift, etc., p 2, (Dresden, 1886.) 
+Die Maya-Hand-schrift der Konig, Bilb zu Dresden, p. 77; (Berlin, 1886.) 
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the left of the figure is the well-known ideogram of the sun, on 
the right that of the moon. Inthe Maya language the sun is 
called #in, the moon w, and these figures are found elsewhere, 
not indicating these celestial bodies, but merely the phonetic 
values the one of the syllable im, the other of the letter v. The 
two signs given in Landa’s alphabet for the letter ~ are really 
one, separated in transcription, and a variant of the figure for the 
moon with the wavy line beneath it. The word wz in Maya is the 
possessive adjective of the third 
‘ person, and as such is employed 
— in conjugating verbs, the Maya ver- 
— bal being really a possessive. 

A very common terminal. sylla- 
— blein Maya is 7. It is called by 
-_ grammarians “the determinative 
aa ending,” and is employed to indi- 
cate the genitive and ablative rela- 
tions. Dr. Schellhas considers that 
this is represented by the signs 
affixed to the main hieroglyphs 

shown on Fig. 2.* 
The upper figure he reads. 4in- 
i, the lower cim-il. The two signs 
are the title to a picture in the Co- 
dex Troano representing a storm 


Fig. 2—Maya Phonetic Terminals. 


with destruction of human life. 
The two words 4in-tl cim il may be 
translated “At the time of the kill- 
ing.” The syllable czm is express- 
ed in several variants in the Cod- 
ices, examples of two of which, 
from the Dresden Codex are pre- 
sented in Fig. 3. 

The signs for the four cardinal 
points appear to be expressed pho- 
netically. They are represented in 
Figs. 4 and 5. The words are for 
North, xraman, East, /akin, South, 
nohil, West, chikin, Of these the 
syllable Ain appears in /akin and 
chikin and is represented as above 
described. The word for North Fig 3—Maya Fhonet c Terminals. 
has not been analyzed; that for South has been translated by 


*Die Maya-hand-schrift, etc., p. 47. 
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Prof, Londe Rosny as ma ya, the word ma meaning hands or 
arms, the lower as either a fruit or the masculine sign, in either 
case the phonetic value being alone intended. Both the name 
and the etymology are, however, doubtful, resting upon late and 
imperfect authorities. 

By pursuing the plan here indicated, that is, by assuming that 
a figure whose representative value is known, has also a merely 








North, 





ae 


East, West, 

Figs, 4 and 5—Signs of the Cardinal Points in Maya. 
phonetic value in other combinations, a certain number of pho- 
netic elements of the Maya tongue have been identified. Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas, in an article published in March of the present 
year, states that he has “interpreted satisfactorily to himself 
twelve or fifteen compound characters which appear to be pho- 
netic.”* 

It is obvious, however, that small progress has been made in 
this direction compared to the labor expended. By far the 
greater number of the fixed symbols of the Maya are yet unde- 
ciphered. It is acknowledged by all recent students that they 
cannot be representative, as they recur too frequently. To ex- 
plain them, there is but one sure course, and that is, by a close 
analysis of the Maya language to get at the relations of ideas in 
the native mind as expressed in their own phonetic system. 

When we turn to the Mexican system of writing, much more 


*American Antiquarian, March, 1886. 
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definite and extensive information as to its phonetic elements 
awaits us. It is possible that at bottom it has really no higher 
phonetic character, but several facts have combined to give us a 
better understanding of its structure. In the first place, more ex- 
amples of it have been preserved, some of these with more or less 
accurate translations. Again, the earlier writers, those whom we 
look upon as our historical authorities, have been more explicit 
and ample in their description of Mexican native literature than 
of that of Yucatan. Finally, and most important, the Mexican 
language, the Nahuatl, was studied at an early date and with 
surprising thoroughness, by the Catholic priests. Within a 
generation after the conquest they had completed a quite ac- 
curate analysis of its grammatical structure, and had printed 
a Nahuatl-Spanish dictionary containing more words than are 
to be found in any English dictionary for a century later. 

These intelligent missionaries acquainted themselves with the 
principles of the Mexican script, and to a limited extent made 
use of it in their religious instructions, as did also the Spanish 
scriveners in their. legal documents -in transactions with the na- 
tives. They found the native phonetic writing partly syllabic and 
partly alphabetic; and it was easy for the priests to devise a 
wholly alphabetic script con the same plan. An interesting ex- 
ample of this is preserved in the work of Valades, entitled Rhe- 
torica Christiana, written about 1570, Familiar objects are repre- 
sented, chiefly of European introduction. Each has the phonetic 
value only of the first letter of its Nahuatl name. The plan 
is extremely simple and indeed the forms and names of 
the Hebrew. letters seem to-indicate that they arose in 
the same way. Applying it to English, we should spell 
the word cat by a picture of a chair, of an axe, and of a table, 
each of these being the recognized symbol of its first phonetic 
element or initial letter. Often any one of several objects whose 
names began with the same letter could be used, at choice. 
This is also illustrated in Valades’ alphabet, where, for instance, 
the letter £ is represented by four different objects. 

As I have observed, the native genius had not arrived at a 
complete analysis of the phonetic elements of the language; but it 
was distinctly progressing in that direction. Of the five vowels and 
fourteen consonants which make up the Nahuatl alphabet, three 
vowels certainly, and probably three consonants had reached the 
stage where they were often expressed as simple letters by the 
method above described. The vowels were a, for which the sign 
was a¢/, water; ¢ represented by a bean, e¢/; and oa by a footprint, 
or path of/i; the consonants were /, represented either by a flag, 
pan, or a mat, petl; t, by a stone Zed/, or the lips, sentii; and z, bya 
lancet, so. These are, however, exceptions. Most of the Nahuatl 
phonetics were syllabic, sometimes one, sometimes two syllables 
of the name of the object being employed. When the whole 
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name of an object or most of it was used as a phonetic value, 
the script remains truly phonetic, but becomes of the nature of a 
rebus, and this is the character of most of the phonetic Mexican 
wrifing. 

Every one is familiar with the principle ofthe rebus. It is 
where a phrase is represented by pictures of objects whose 
names bear some resemblence in sound to the words employed. 
A stock example is that of the gallant who to testify his devo- 
tion to the lady of his heart whose name was Rose Hill, had 
embroidered on his gown the pic- 
tures of a rose, a hill, an eye,a 
loaf of bread, and a well, which 
was to be interpreted, “ Rose Hill, 
I love well.” 

- In medieval heraldry this system 
was in extensive use. Armorial 
bearings were selected, the names 
of the elements of which expressed 
that of the family who bore them. 
Thus Pope Adrian IV whose name 
was Nicolas Breakéspeare, carried 
the device of a spear with a broken 
shaft; the Boltons of England wear 
arms representing a cask or tun 
pierced by a cross-bow shaft or 
dott; etc. Such arms were called 
canting arms,the term being derived 
from the Latin caxtare, to sing or 
chant, the arms themselves chant- 
ing or announcing the family sur- 
name. 

We have, so far as I am aware, 
no scientific term to express this 
matter of phonetic writing, and I 
propose for it therefore the adjective 
tkonomatic, from the Greek cikon, 
a figure or image, and oxoma (gen- 
itive, onoin.atos) name,—a writing by 
means of the names of the figures 
Fig. 6—Mexican Phonetic Hieroglyphics or images represented. The cor- 

of he means of Mentenuma. responding noun would be zkonoma- 
tography. It differs radically from picture-writing (Ail/derschrift,) 
for although it is composed of pictures, these were used solely 
with reference to the sound of their names, not their objective 
signficance. 

The Mexicans in their phonetic writing, were never far re- 
moved from this ikonomatic stage of development. They com- 
bined however, with it certain clearly defined monosyllabic signs 
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and the separate alphabetic elements which I have already noted. 
An examination of the MSS. proves that there was no special 
disposition of the parts of a word. In other words, they might be 
arranged from right to left or from left to right, from below up- 
wards or from above downwards; or the one may be placed 
within the other. It will easily be seen that this greatly increas- 
es the difficulty of deciphering these figures. 

As illustrations of the phoneticism of Mexican writing I show 
two-compounds, quoted by M. Aubin in his well known essay 
on the subject. The first is a proper noun, that of the emperor 
Montezuma (Fig, 6.) It should be read from below upward. The 
picture at the base represents a mouse trap, in Nahuatl, sontli, 
with the phonetic value mo, or mon; the 
head of the eagle has the value guauh, 
from guauhti; it is transfixed with a lancet, 
so; and surmounted with a_ hand, szait¢/, 
whose phonetic value is ma; .and these val- 
ues combined give mo-guah-so-ma. 

The second example is a common noun, 
the name of a serpent tecuhtlacozauhqut, 
(Fig. 7.) Itis also read from below up- 
ward ; the head with the peculiar band and 
frontal ornament is that of one of the noble 
class, tecuhtli; the central figure is a famil- 
iar sign for #/a, and represents two teeth, 
tlantl,; they are surmounted by a jar, 
comitl with the value co; and this in turn 
is pierced by a lancet, which here has only 
its alphabetic value z. The remainder of 
the word was not expressed in the writing, 
the above much being deemed sufficient to 
convey the idea to the reader. 

In presenting these examples I do not 
bring forward anything new. They are 
from an essay which has been in print 
nearly forty years*, Many other examples 
are to be seen in the great work of Lord 
Kingsborough, and later in publications 
in the city of Mexico. The learned Rami- 
PF vamp wenden Raven rez undertook a dictionary of Nahuatl 

hieroglyphics which has in part been pub- 





*The first of M, Aubin’s Memoirs appeared in 1849 and was the result of studies begun in 1830- 
A new and enlarged edition has lately been edited by Dr. Hamy: Memoires sur la Peinture Di- 
dactique et V Heriture Figurative des Ancivns Mexicains. Par J, M. A, Aubin [Paris 1885.] 
But Dr, Hamy has traveled very far beyond limits of a sober appreciation of M. Aubin’s results when 
he writes: ‘Les recherches de M. Aubin ont reussi a resoudre presque toutes les difficultes que pres- 
entait la lecture des hieroglyphes nahuas,”’ [Introduction. p. viii.] He is also in error in supposing 
{in a note to same page] that Aubih’s theory is not well known to Americanists, Brasseur popular- 
ized it in his introductions to his Histoire du Mexique, Aubin, in fact, guided by the Spanish 
writers of the 16th century and the annotators of the Codices, first clearly expressed the general 
principles of the phonetic picture writing; but his rules and identifications are entirely inadequate 
to its complete or even partial interpretation. 
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lished; Orozco y Berra in his History of Ancient Mexico gath- 
ered a great many facts illustrative of the phonetic character of 
the Mexican script; and within a year Dr. Penafiel has issued a 
quarto of considerable size giving ancient local Mexican names 
with their phonetic representations.* 

‘ With these aids at command, why had not our progress 
in the interpretation of the ancient records on stone and paper 
been more rapid? Why do we stand now almost at the same 
point as in 1850? 

There can be but one answer, and that will immediately sug- 
gest itself from the nature of the phoneticism in the Mexican 
writing. What I have called the zAonomatic system of writing 
can be elucidated only by one who has a wide command of the 
vocabulary of the language. Consider, fora moment, the diffi- 
culty which we experience, with all our knowledge of our native 
tongue, in solving one of the rebuse$ which appear in the puz- 
zle column of periodicals for children; or in interpreting the 
canting arms in armorial bearings. Not only must we recall the 
various names of the objects represented, and select from them 
such as the sense of the context requires, but we must make 
allowance for extensive omissions, as in one of the examples 
above quoted (Fig 7.) and for mere similarities of sound, often 
quite remote, as well as for the abbreviations and conventional- 
isms cf practiced scribes, familiar with their subject and with this 
method of writing the sounds of their language. 

Such difficulttes as these can only be overcome by long-con- 
tinued application to the tongues themselves, and by acquainting 
oneself intimately with the forms, the methods, and the variations 
of this truly puzzling graphic system. Every identification is 
solving an enigma; but once solved, each illustrates the method, 
confirms its accuracy, and facilitates the learner’s progress, and 
at the same time stimulates him with the joyous sense of difficul- 
ties conquered, and with the vision of discovered truth illumina- 
ting his onward path. 

Although, as I have stated, the general principles of this method 
were pointed out forty years ago, the prevailing ignorance of the 
Nahuatl language has prevented any one from successfully de- 
iphering the Mexican script. This ignorance has had even a 
worse effect. Men who did not know a dozen words of Nahuatl, 
who were unable to construe a single sentence in the language, 
have taken upon themselves to condemn Aubin’s explanations as 
visionary and untrue, and to deny wholly the phonetic elements 
of the Mexican writing. Lacking the essential condition of testing 





*Orozco y Berra, Historia Antigua de Mexico, (Mexico, 1880,] The Atlas to this work con- 
tains a large number of proposed identifications of hieroglyphics, See also by the same writer, En- 
o—- de Descifracion Geroglifica in the Anales del Museo Nacional Tom II. Much of this 
is founded on Ramuirez’s studies, who, however, by his own admission, knew little or nothing of the 
Nahuatl language [as he states inhis introduction to the Codex Chimalpopoca or Anales de 
Quauhlitlan.] Dr. Penafiel’s praiseworthy collection is entitled Catalogo Alfabetico de los 
nombres de Lugares pertenecientes al Iuioma Nahuatl, - Estudio Jerdglifico. (Mexico, 1885. 
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the accuracy of the statement, they have presumed blankly to 
condemn it! 

In contrast to such, I take peculiar pleasure in referring to the 
singular success in this method of interpretation by a student of 
Mexican Archeology, whose results will be announced in greater 
detail hereafter. I refer to Mrs. Zelia Nuttall Pinart. The inti- 
mate acquaintance which this lady possesses of Mexican life and 
manners, and of the earliest writers and historians of that country 
has felicitously supplemented her knowledge of the Nahuatl 
tongue to enable her to make remarkable progress in decipher- 
ing the ancient Mexican memorials. She has applied the method 
which she has developed to the Vienna Codex, the Borgian and- 
Fejevary Codices, and to the inscriptions on the celebrated 
Calendar and Sacrificial Stones. The results she has obtained 
cast an entirely new light on ancient Mexican history and social 
life, and her conclusions, if established, will deal a severe blow 
at most of the prevailing theories regarding the government, 
religion and mythology of the Aztec and allied tribes. Among 
the theories thus threatened are some I have advocated in former 
_ publications ; but for all that, I am bound to express the convic- 
tion that she is on the right track, and that the extensively 
phonetic character of the Mexican script will be victoriously 
demonstrated by her researches. 

Danie G. Brinton, M. D. 

Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1886. 
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THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE NEW YORK 
IROQUOIS. 


When the Dutch settléd in New York the Five Nations occupied 
the country from a point near Schenectady westward, almost to the 
Genesee river. They were not then very. powerful, though con- 
stantly at war, but soon obtained guns; and by the use of these, 
advantage of position, courage, unity of action and shrewd man- 
agement, they became the most famous and influentigl of the 
Indian nations. Confined to the limited space indicated less than 
three centuries since, they ‘extended their home territory to the 
Hudson and. Lake Erie, and made a vast region tributary. Their 
important position between the French and English made them 
conspicuous in history, and the long duration of their League gave 
that a prominence which other Indian confederacies never attained. 
| The questions of their origin and antiquity have often been argued 
but on very insufficient grounds, and although we have much to ° 
learn, yet these subjects will be stated as they now appear by the 
added light of the past few years. 

Among the things now evident are these: That no nations of 
the Algonquins had occupied their territory before them, or even 
any of the Huron Iroquois family to any extent, either in Canada 
or New York; that the Iroquois family came from the north and 
west, and had not reached the Atlantic coast, unless in the occa- 
sional visits of the Tuscaroras, Andastes and Massawomekes; that 
the early New York Iroquois were derived from at least three 
sources; that part of them did not enter New York until near the 
close of the 16th century; that the League was not formed before 
the year 1580, if as early as that. 

Neither in Canada nor a large part of New York, are the 
grooved stone axes, so common as an Algonquin possession, found 
except as rare and accidental examples. Whatever may be the 
difference in relics on sites of any age, all agree in this, thus sepa- 
rating a large district in Canada and New York from all others. 

The New York Iroquois had not reached the sea in their migra- 
tions from the north and west, being shut off by the preceding 
Algonquin nations. But one shell bead has been found on pre- 
historic sites in the Mohawk valley, and not one, as far as I can 
ascertain, on an unmixed site in the early Iroquois country further 
west. An old grave adjoining a recent site on Cayuga lake, which 
contained long shell beads, may prove an exception. East of that 
point there is no doubt whatever. The early inhabitants of Central 
New York, therefore, could not obtain these marine shells them- 
selves, and had not strength or wealth to get them from others. 

It was different with the rich and powerful Hurons of Canada, 
though more remote from the sea. Their ossuaries are not called 
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prehistoric indeed, but in them are found marine shells and large 
beads and ornaments. Their intercourse with the tribes of the 
Mississippi Valley would naturally afford them these, and we 
would expect them on Erie and Neutral sites for similar reasons, 
though I am not aware that they have been found. So we might 
look for these large beads among the first Cayugas and Senecas, 
as being derived from the Eries. I have examined some found by 
Cayuga lake with great interest, though their age is uncertain. 
They reach five inches in length, and occurred in the lowest layer 
of five successive burials, apparently old, but close to a large recent 
site. They might represent an early Cayuga burial, or one of 
the first ossuaries of their Huron captives, which is probable, as 
the same form is found on more recent sites. 

That the Five Nations were derived from different branches of 
the same family, appears from their varying traditions, customs, 
languages and clans. That some did not enter New York until 
the latter half of the 16th century 1s evident from their sites, the 
Mohawk traditions, and actual history. That the League was 
formed later is a matter of course. 


Two prominent facts in aboriginal relics in the early territory 
of the Five Nations are the utter absence of grooved stone axes, 
and of shell beads of any kind at an early day. The chisel-like 
celt is sometimes roughened for a handle, but the deep groove rarely 
occurs. In Onondaga county there is a great variation in many 
sites and relics, but shell beads and ornaments are unknown until 
we come far into the 17th century. There are lines of distinction, 
from which we infer a varied occupation, but had any of these 
people dwelt long and prosperously there they would doubtless 
have had marine ornaments at an early day. Had they come from 
the east or south it certainly would have been so. 


That they were from different branches of the same family is 
evident in many ways. Their dialects vary greatly. It is all 
Indian to us, but even now the different nations sometimes fail to 
understand each other, and we can name no time when their lan- 
guages were the same. Their traditions do not point to the same 
national origin, except in a general way. The Senecas were 
always thought to be akin tothe Eries, and their legends are of a 
western origin. On the other hand, the Mohawk story has con- 
stantly been that they left the St. Lawrence because of the enmity 
of the Adirondacks. It is generally thought that the Oneidas were 
a branch of the Mohawks, and this seems probable from their lan- 
guage and their three clans; the three western nations having from 
eight to ten. The word Canada is prominent in the Mohawk 
vocabulary and territory, as it must have been when they lived 
on the St. Lawrence in 1535. 


Some facts favor an earlier derivation of the Onondagas from 
the east end of Lake Ontario, but it is difficult to locate them in 
the hill country, whence they had their name and device, much 
before A. D. 1600. Bone pits occur in Jefferson county, but other- 
wise we find slight traces of the feast of the dead until we reach 
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the Senecas and Cayugas. They become more distinct among 
the Eries and Neutrals further west, with whom the Senecas were 
long in alliance. 

All the Five Nations came into their New York territory at a 
comparatively recent day, at least as nations. If the Senecas were 
derived from the Eries, in one sense they had dwelt in the State 
as long as these; but when we examine their territory proper, 
remembering their device and the meaning of their true name, we 
can give them little more national antiquity than the Mohawks. 
Their early territory is definitely known; so are most of its Indian 
sites, and while those of the Eries from the Genesee river west 
are many in number, we can point to very few prehistoric towns 
in the old Seneca country. A few are found where the Cayugas 
lived, but very many more in the Onondaga possessions. Groups 
of earth-works and stockades occur there, as well as village sites 
on the rivers and lakes. The many forts in Jefferson county, near 
the east end of Lake Ontario, suggest a point whence the Ononda- 
gas may have come, but as people of the Hill they are recent. The 
few prehistoric hill sites have little to connect them with the earlier 
ones of the lowland, though a connection need not be denied; but 
the general evidence would favor the opinion that they entered 
their New York territory, as a body, about the same time as the 
Mohawks and affected by the same causes, seeking the hills as a 
securer refuge from the Adriondacks, or their allies the Hurons, 
and not dwelling by the navigable waters as earlier settlers had 
done. That they were affected by fear in the choice of their homes, 
is evident from the long distances they dwelt from their fishing 
places. 

There are many sites in Onondaga county earlier than those of 
the hills, but some of these may have been homes of the Andastes, 
or Tuscaroras, where they tarried a while oa their journey south. 
They may have been occupied by others, even by small tribes at 
once absorbed by the Onondagas, as some earthen-ware seems to 
show. 


It is much the same with the Oneidas. Schoolcraft tells us that 
they dwelt at Oneida Castle long before Hudson ascended the great 
river, unaware that the village was founded but about 130 years 
ago. The name and device of the people of the Stone age give 
us a hint, and the village site near the old Oneida Stone may well 
have been their earliest home as a nation. Again, however, we 
find so few prehistoric sites that no great antiquity can be assigned 
them. If the Oneidas were a branch of the Mohawks, as is gener- 
ally supposed, their origin was quite recent, though they might 
have led the way; if they sprang from the Onondagas, as one 
tradition affirms, they might prove of earlier derivation. A mixed 
origin is probable. 

In the case of the Mohawks the testimony is more positive. 
Mr. S. L. Frey writes me that he has examined with much care 
the sites of many villages and other spots once occupied, and 
is satisfied that no people preceded the Mohawk Indians on that 
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river. Once only had he found other indications, though he had 
carefully looked for them. His conclusion is that only the Mo- 
hawks dwelt there, and that they came from the north with their 
early arts in perfection, but with a very small outside trade. In 
many years’ research he had found but two prehistoric sites, and on 
these the pottery was the same as in recent graves in every way. 
From these two sites he had gathered thousands of articles, but 
“only one piece of a sea-shell, partly drilled, one shell bead; and 
one copper tube; no Catlinite whatever from these places. Very 
little commerce did these fellows have.” 


The relics found assist us partially, and yet but slightly, in tracing 
the early movements of the Five Nations. In the Onondaga ter- 
ritory the prehistoric sites are mainly in the lowlands; the recent, 
more in the hills. Bird amulets, banner stones, tubes, soapstone 
vessels, and native copper implements do. not occur on the hill 
sites; and while the earth-works and stockades of the lowlands are 
circular, those of the highlands are angular. Some of the earthen- 
ware in the latter seems unique, as in the jars with human heads 
and figures at the angles, but this style seems to belong to the ear- 
ly part of the 17th century. Some of the pipes as well as the 
earthworks, suggest a connection with the early sites of Jefferson 
county, whence I think the Onondagas came. That they were 
derived from the villages on the rivers is less probable, though 
some of the earthenware is the same. There is a general likeness 
pointing to one family, but I can hardly doubt that three or four 
different nations have occupied Onondaga county. Lines of small 
earthworks and stockades favor this conclusion. 


Whether one of these may have been the Shawnees is uncertain, 
though I doubt it. Charlevoix records the coming of the Iroquois 
to New York, in his letters of 1720, and their first wars against 
other nations, without giving the names of these. Colden and 
others, at a late day, speak of the Shawnees as thus dispossessed, 
and partially adopted. There seems no further evidence on this 
point, and the remaining sites hardly support it. If it proves true, 
it would give a more definite and recent date for the advent of 
the Onondagas from the north. It is quite possible that their first 
advance was along the Oswego river, as they relate about A. D. 
1500, but that the final movement and consolidation was nearly a 
century later. 


Saying nothing of unenclosed sites and mere fishing villages, 
there is a curious progression in the two series of earthworks in 
northern and western Onondaga, suggesting growth in some way, 
and then an overthrow or absolute departure. One series of Cir- 
cular earthworks commences with a very small fort at Oswego 
Falls, succeeded by another a few miles south, of less than an acre, 
and occupied but a few weeks. <A third of the same size, two 
miles further, had a longer occupation, then one of nearly three 
acres, in a more central position as regards water, ended the series 
abruptly. It is much the same with the Elbridge forts. Two 
small earthworks lay east of the village, succeeded by one over an 
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acre to the west. Another of 2% acres carries the serjes further 
westward, and this line of elliptical works ends with the moderately 
large fort on Fort Hillin Auburn. The inhabitants suddenly van- 
ished, 

It is easy to say, as some have done, that these were forts made 
by the Five Nations, while warring with each other before their 
union, but they built forts when they became confederate, as our 
hills and ravines show, yet these were neither ellipses or circles, 
but generally angular, The first builders may have emigrated or 
been conquered; they may have been Tuscaroras or “Andastes 
moving southward; or some unknown nation-destroyed by invaders 

early or late, but there are many objections to calling them the 
Five Nations. Yet they did not apparently remain long, and a 
hundred years might cover either series. However this may be the 
latter part of the 16th century is a marked period in the character 
of the New York Iroquois territory. 

In the Mohawk valley the case is very clear. The Mohawks 
lived in three towns when first known, and with but two pre- 
historic sites for the whole nation it is impossible to carry their 
occupation far back into the 16th century, and with this tradition 
agrees, 

Until recently I have had less knowledge of *e Cayuga sites, 
except the earthworks belonging to an Onondaga group. Their 
name throws no light ypon their history, except to locate them in 
their known habitations near Cayuga lake and their remains indi- 
cate a recent origin. 

‘If the Senecas, the People of the Mountain, had their proper name 
from Bare Hill on the east shore of Canandagua lake, as their 
tradition relates, there is nearly the same result as to age; but in 
any case prehistoric towns were few in their territory, while the 
later settlements were many. Tradition gives them but one fort 
at the first, though history indicates an early division, continued 
into later times. In the middle of the 17th century their principal 
villages were four; one being occupied by captive colonists. But 
it is reasonable to connect them somewhat closely with the neigh- 
boring Eries in the early part of that century, and there are fair 
grounds for classing them both with the Massawomcekes, mentioned 
by Capt. John Smith and others. Their customs,- houses, clans, 
languages and traditions were so different from the eastern nations 
of the Le: ague, that it seems proper to turn to the west, and derive 
them from the Eries, from whom Champlain may not have clearly 
distinguished them. 

If the Antouhonorons were the Senecas, as may have been too 
hastily understood, then Champlain’s map of 1632 and its notes are 
important. They are placed on the south shore of Lake Ontario, 
but while the Neutrals are located and mentioned, the Eries are. 
not. By the Antouhonorons he may have meant the Eries alone, 
or may have included the Senecas with them, as the English are 
thought by some to have done with the Massawomekes. The note 
is that “The Antouhonorons are 15 villages, built in strong 
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positions, enemies of all others except the Neutral nation. The 
Yroquois and the Antouhonorons make war together against all 
the other nations, except the Neutral nation.” The villages are thus 
too many for the Senecas alone, and they were confederate with, 
but distinct from the Iroquois, which would apply to the Eries. 
From what he could gather among them, more than a century 
since, the Rev. Mr. Kirkland understood that the Senecas were 
last to join the Iroquois League. 

Traditions vary, and can only be trusted when there is other 
evidence. Out of these there are three that seem worthy of men- 
tion; none of them true of the Five Nations as a body but all 
possibly so of a part. One relates that they came from the west, 
parallel with but to the north of the Delawares, settling in their 
respective homes as they proceeded; and this may apply to the 
whole family, or refer only to the later movements of the Cayugas, 
and Sene cas. Another asserts that the Onondagas originated at 
Oswego Falls; or, more broadly, that all the Iroquois came into 
New York along that river settling in villages by the Seneca. Some 

early nation, ev idently of this family, did proceed by successive 
stages along ‘Oswego and Seneca rivers, and a portion may have been 
Onondagas. 

The Mohawk tradition was told almost at once to the French 
and Dutch, and assumes historical distinctness). The Mohawks 
resided on the St. Lawrence with the Adirondacks, who were 
hunters and warriors; the others cultivating the soil, and exchanging 
grain for game. Six of each went ona hunting party; the one part 
to dress and bring home the game which the others expected to kill. 
The hunters got no game, and the Mohawks wished to see what 
they could do. Despised as they were they fared well, and the 
contempt of the Adirondacks turned into hatred. They treacher- 
ously slew their six companions, and refused redress when this was 
discovered. The Mohawks left the country, established themselves 
in New York, learned the art of w ar, and thence carried on a re- 
lentless contest against their Canadian foes. This war was in 
progress when the French began to settle Canada in 1608, but 
Charlevoix thought it had not continued long. 

Knowing that the Mohawks were living peaceably on the St. 
Lawrence in 1535 and as late as 1542, we have a date and an his- 
torical fact on which we can safely build. It becomes of further 
importance when we try to find a reasonable time for the forma- 
tion of the Iroquois League. In determining approximately that 
period we have several data. It could not have been long before 
the coming of Europeans to New York, if at all, because there are 
few prehistoric sites which could have been occupied. The 
names and devices of the nations point in the same direction, as 
has been shown. The Mohawks could not have had their device 
of the flint and steel before they had seen white men. The Oncidas 
apparently dwelt by some conspicuous stone when they took their 
name and totem. Leaving that stone we come upon historic sites 
at once. The Onondagas were highlanders when their device was 
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a cabin on a hill, but the earliest possible hill site we can assign 
them may barely prove 300 years old. 

The early Mohawk tradition places the formation of the League 
a man’s lifetime before the coming of the whites, but they dwelt 
on the St. Lawrence in 1535 apparently unmolested. Allowing 
for the Adirondack invasion, a suitable interval and their own re- 
moval, perhaps by 1550, more likely some years later, they entered 
the Mohawk valley. That they dwelt there as strangers and in 
fear, appears from their first secluded and fortified villages on 
tributaries to the Mohawk. Some years would elapse before the 
League was formed. The common statement takes 70 years, asa 
man’s lifetime, from 1609, the year in which Champlain entered 
the lake, and Hudson the river, which bear their names. This 
gives 1539; a date far too early for the facts of the case, for they 
were still in Canada when the French abandoned their trading 
post in 1542. If we calla lifetime a generation of 30 years, it 
would bring us to 1579, a much more probable date. But it seems 
better to reckon from the settlement of the Dutch, than from the 
explorations of two men, neither of whom reached their New 
York homes. We would then have a later day. 

There are other good reasons for this. There is no hint what- 
ever that the Mohawks had allies when the French went against 
them in 1609, or that the Onondagas could hope for aid when 
Champlain made his invasion in 1615. For a long time the Dutch 
distinguished the Iroquois simply as the Maquaes and Senecas, 
saying nothing of a confederacy. Yet if, as seems certain, the 
League was at first a loose alliance, merely for preventing nation- 
al quarrels, it may well have been formed as early as 1580. As 
late as 1650 it seemed to have been little more than this. It was 
even later that the Mohawks asked the Dutch to protect their 
women and children, if the Senecas attacked their castles, which 
strengthens Kirkland’s statement. 

If we place any dependance on the formation of a more formal 
and closer League, at a traditional spot on the shores of Ononda- 
ga lake, we must bring this down to the 17th century. The 
Onondagas, as a nation, do not seem to have entered the country 
which now bears their name until that time, and a council at the 
lake before this seems hardly probable. 


The legend of Hiawatha gives no clear light upon this. Some 
names and incidents link it with the true history of the League, 
but among the Onondagas it has long been an Indian adaptation of 
the life of Christ. If we take other traditions of events defore the 
alliance, they are seen to be modern. The Flying Fiery: Heads 
may have been rockets, bombs, or anything else. The Great 
Quis-quis, or Hog, must have had its name after the Whites came. 
The Stonish Giants, whom arrows could not harm, are men in 
iron armor; and we can judge how modern are ‘many my ths by 
things like these. 

Two criticisms have been made upon my views. One is that 
the development of language requires a long residence of the Iro- 
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quois in New York and the other is that Indian traditions demand 
an earlier date. Inthe faee of archeological evidence I do not 
think either of these objections serious, but thank my kindly critics 
for the courtesy shown by them, and for the opportunity they 
have given me of strengthening my position. 

It does not seem to me that where a language is descriptive, like 
that of the Iroquois, it does take long to differentiate dialects. A 
man describes an animal or plant by some characteristic, and it is 
recognized by another by this, although he may give it another 
name. One calls a certain woodpecker a High-hole, while another 
terms it a Golden-wing. The difference is not that of language 
as much as description, and yet all naturalists know how rapidly 
such nomenclature develops among a people of few words. 

To save time, however, the objection may be granted. But 
while there are insuperable difficulties in giving the Mohawks, for 
instance, an early residence in their valley, there are none in the 
way of this differentiation of language while they dwelt in Canada. 
It is not only granted, but believed that they came from the St. 
Lawrence with essentially the same dialect, clans and customs that 
they had when the Dutch first met them. We think the same of 
the Onondagas. Either Jefferson county was long occupied, or 
else was very populous in prehistoric times. In many ways the 
former is reasonable, and the philologist can take all the time he 
chooses there. The Oneidas may have been a reflex wave of the 
Andastes, whom the Senecas would have destroyed, but when 
the Mohawks wished to preserve as near of kin. The Senecas 
and Cayugas may easily have preserved to us the otherwise ex- 
tinct Erie and Neutral languages. One thing seems certain: They 
did not develop their early dialects in the New York Iroquois ter- 
ritory. 

The traditions of time are uncertain in their testimony, and the 
best we can do is to prefer the early to the later. It is said that 
the Senecas now claim that the League was formed several gen- 
erations before the whites came, and this need not be questioned. 
When Schoolcraft took his census, one band of that nation placed 
it about 1605. The Onondagas told Ephraim Webster, a century 
ago, that this occurred about a man’s lifetime before the whites 
came. The missionary Pyrlans was told the same thing by the 
Mohawks in 1742, and other writers say much the same. It is the 
early testimony opposed to later enlargements. I have, however 
taken the ground that the Indians have forgotten too much to be 
reliable witnesses on points of history where time is concerned. 
Morgan says their tradition was that the Oneidas and Onondagas 
were at first one nation, but the one settled at Oneida Castle, and 
the other in the Onondaga Valley and thus became two. Asa 
matter of fact the first of these places was occupied after 1750, and 
the latter after 1700. The trusted historian of the Onondagas, 
Ondiaga, told La Fort in the early part of this century, that the 
Indians built the forts at Jamesville and in Pompey before the 
League was made; but the first of these was burned in 1696, and 
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but one of the latter can be called prehistoric. La Fort himself 
assured Schoolcraft that their oldest men knew nothing of Zeis- 
berger’s sojourn among them about 1750, although his residence 
was by public permission, and he was made keeper of the wam- 
pum. Indeed the traditions regarding the remaining wampum 
are utterly at fault, new meanings have been given to the belts, 
and my recent close inspection proves the modern character of the 
material. Many such instances could be cited of the forgetfulness 
of an unlettered people. 

As the Seneca traditions now claim a higher antiquity than the 
Mohawks formerly did, we are reminded of what President 
Kirkland said long ago, in regard to that nation. Their stories 
Were open to suspicion when they magnified themselves, and as to 
that of their origin at Bare Hill, he thought it was made up 
through “national vanity, for which the Senecas are pre-eminently 
distinguished.” 

The strong points regarding the recent origin of the Five Na- 
tions as such, thus come from their earliest statements, from his- 
tory, and from a close examination of their early territory. Other 
things could be produced, but these are satisfactory to some living 
amid their early homes, and who have yielded first impressions 
only to actual proof. They would have preferred believing in a 
higher antiquity for the Iroquois League, but seem to have no 
choice. 

Rey. W. M. BeAucnamp. 
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THE DHEGIHA LANGUAGE. II. 


Ictinike (pronounced Ish-té-ne-kay ) was the son of the Sun-god, 
according to the Iowa tradition. He was expelled from the upper 
‘world for gazing on his father, when the latter was nude. He 
found himself in a canoe, which floated o’er the waters that had 
submerged this world. Ictinike, aided by the muskrat and a bird, 
caused the new earth to appear, and made all the animals. He 
was the great deceiver, who taught the Indians all their bad deeds, 
including certain war customs. He was the rival of the Rabbit. 


ICTINIKE MYTIS. 


1. Ictinike, the turkeys, turtle,and clk.—Ictinike deceived the 
turkeys, causing them to dance around him with closed eyes while 
he sang this song: 

“ Beware! he who has seen. 

“ Eyes (shall be) red! Eyes (shall be) red! 

“ Spread your tails!) Spread your tails!” 
He seized the largest ones and wrung their heads off, putting the 
birds in his sack. But some of the birds suspecting mischief, 
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peeped and gave the alarm, and many escaped. Those who peeped 
had red eyes after so doing. Ictinike thought that he would have 
a feast, but after he put the turkeys by the fire, his arm was caught 
between two branches of.a tree, and he was not released until the 
wolves had devoured all the turkeys! Subsequently he killed a 
turtle, which he covered with hot ashes. While Ictinike slept, the 
Coyote crept up, found the turtle, which he ate. Then he greased 
Ictinike on the mouth, hands and stomach, and stuck the legs back 
in the ashes. Once more Ictinike was deceived for on awaking, 
he thought he had eaten the turtle, till he pulled out the legs. 
Next, he met some elk, whom he persuaded to change him into 
an elk. He led them into an ambuscade, were all were killed but 
three. Then Ictinike resumed his proper shape. Two other 
versions of this myth are given, one being entitled (2.) Jctinike 
and the elk. 

3. Ictinike and the buzzard.—This myth tells of a trick which 
Hega, the Buzzard played on Ictinike. The latter called on the 
other for aid, and by his magic art changed himself into an elk, 
which Hega thought was dead. Hega ventured too far, and was 
caught by Ictinike, who stripped off the feathers from the head and 
neck of his foe. “Therefore the buzzard has no feathers on his 
head, which is very red.” 

4. Ictinike, the brothers, and sister.—This myth shows how 
the animals received their names from the four brothers, who were 
good marksmen. The sister knew how to call all the animals, and 
she was tempted by Ictinike to use her art for his benefit. A large 
elk carried her between his horns to the under-world, where she 
was finally discovered by the fourth brother, who cleft a mountain 
in two after his brothers had failed. 

5. Ictinike and the deserted children—A tyrant grizzly bear 
made the people abandon all their children. The story relates the 
adventures of the children, till they kill the tyrant by the aid of 
Ictinike. This was the only occasion (besides the re-creation of 
lands on which Ictinike did a good act! The original contains 151 
lines. 

6. Lctinike, the coyote and the colt.—The coyote pretended that 
a sleeping colt was dead, and tied Ictinike’s hands to the colt’s 
hind legs. The coyote stood at the colt’s head, and told Ictinike 
to pull. The colt awoke, and rising kicked Ictinike loose handling 
him roughly, to the amusement of the coyote. Ictinike had his 
revenge at night, when he persuaded the coyote to stick his tail 
through a hole in the ice in order to catch fish. It is shown how 
the coyote obtained another tail. 

COYOTE MYTHS. 

7. The puma and the coyote.—The coyote wished to marry a 
chief’s daughter, and prevailed on the puma to act as his horse. 
See the myth for other particulars. 

8. Zhe coyote and the buffaloes.—_The coyote wished to become 
a buffalo. His prayer was granted; but he was unfortunate, and 
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became a coyote again. On his second application to the buffaloes, 
he was gored and tossed into the air,and as he came down he 
was killed. : 
J. Owen Dorsey. 
Bureau of Ethnology, P. O. Box 591, Washington, D. C. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Museum. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS, 
EDITED BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


PTOLEMAIC TETRADRACHMS. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 

Visiting the Boston Art Museum, last July, my attention was 
drawn to a case in the midst ‘of a ‘hall, and inscribed “ Gift. of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund; Finds at Naucratis in 1884.” 
After a glance at sundry scarabs, mummy. clothes, etc., my eye 
was caught by a series of ancient coins, mostly copper,—but some 
of them silver. One of these last, marked No. 95, I saw to be in 
its obverse an exact duplicate of the Ptolemaic tetradrachm I was 
wearing as a charm on my watch-guard. Surprised at this 
discovery I sought out the keeper who was even more surprised 
than I was myself at the coincidence. “ Your piece,” said she “ is 
in better preservation than ours, and besides ours has just had its 
date deter ‘mined, and was placed in its present position only two 
days ago.” The lady custodian was as eager as I to learn how 
far the antiques tallied on the reverse sides,'and so her key was 
soon forthcoming. The Boston piece, when taken out and laid 
sided by side with mine, proved to be on its reverse identical with 
it in every thing save three or four letters indicative of date. Both 
the coins showed an eagle perched upon a thunderbolt. Both 
showed a shield on our right as we looked at the eagle, though 
the Boston shield was less distinct than mine. Both on our left 
showed the name PTOLEMAIOU and between it and the eagle the 
same mint-mark, Pp T, denoting Ptolemais, now Acre, a town 
on the western coast of Palestine—where Ptolemy Soter, regnant 
323-283 B. C.—built a town, called it by his name, and established 
a mint. No Ptolemaic coins of a later date than 198 B. C. bear 
this mint-mark, for in that year Ptolemais was dissevered from 
the Ptolemaic dominions. 

Boston numismatists hold their tetradrachm to date from about 
240 to 250 B.C. The letters k £ on mine stand as I suppose for 
the 25th year of Ptolemy, that is 298 B. C., if the coin was minted 
under Ptolemy Soter. 

My Ptolemaic relic I obtained in Jerusalem in 1868 from a son 
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of my banker there, Berghem. This young man had been down 
to Mount Sinai taking photographs of the scenery in that region 
which has always been beyond the beat of travelers. While there 
an Arab boy brought the tetradrachm to Berghem’s tent saying 
he had picked it up in the sand. As men of agnostical turn never 
look at my charm without blurting out skeptical doubts as to the 
genuineness of the coinage, I am glad that I have one fact ready, 
which always reduces them to shame and silence, namely, that 
Berghem bought the coin for one franc while it is now worth 
more than three for old silver. . 

Seeing these two issues of the same mint, one that must have 
lain a millennium or two in Nile mud—and the other perhaps as 
long in Sinaitic sand, both sharing in an analogous resurrection, 
crossing the ocean and meeting in my hand, I needed no further 
witness that truth is stranger than fiction. 

J. D. Burcer. 


QO 
Vv 





MOUNDS ON THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


In the March number of the ANTIQUARIAN I read with much 
interest Mr. C. N. Bell’s letter on the mound system of Manitoba. 
Recently this subject has attracted considerable attention through 
Canadian papers and societies, and more or less explorations are 
being made by private individuals who are interested in this line. 

It will seem that there is a growing impression that “an im- 
mense number of mounds exists in northern Minnesota and Man- 
itoba, north of the valley of the Mississippi,” and that there is a 
well defined link connecting them with the mound system of the 
valley proper. 

North of a line drawn from Duluth to Grand Forks, and thence 
west, the mounds are exceedingly scarce. There are but few 
mounds north of Winnipeg along the Red River, six being the 
largest number at any one point. There are also a few isolated 
mounds reported as existing in various directions from these. In 
one section where several were reported, by investigation only two 
proved to be of artificial origin. One of these is known as Calf 
Mountain, which has been written up as being an “effigy.” There 
is no doubt of its being artificial, but it does not belong to the effi- 
gy class of mounds. It is 95 feet in diameter and 15 feet high, 
and has an approach or graded roadway running south-west from 
it 154 feet with a height of two feet. The great Missouri trail 
crosses this roadway near the mound. 

Alexander Henry, the trader, returning by the way of the Hair 
Hills, (now Pembina Mountain) with his party from the visit to 
the Mandans and other tribes of the upper Missouri river in the 
year 1806, thus graphically describes this locality—the 7Zéte de 
Beuf of that time: “This spot of land appears to me td be the 
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height of land upon this mountain” * * * * “From this 
elevated station the prospect is extensive in every direction, except- 
ing on the north side where the strong wood is near at hand. In 
the other direction the land appears to fall upon all sides for a 
considerable distance. At this spot there is a small lake about half 
a mile in circumference, at the south end of which stands a small 
round hillock in the shape of a bee-hive. On the top of this the 
Assineboines and Crees are very particular to make sacrifices of 
tobacco and other trifles, and collecting also a certain number of 
bull’s heads which they daub over with red earth, and are deposit- 
ed on the summit, the nose always pointing to the east.” 

The British explorer Capt. Palliser, in 1857, spoke of the same 
place thus: “ We rested for dinner at the edge of a small lake. * * * 
A very curious hill rises in the neighborhood, whieh is known as 
the “ Beef Lodge.” A fine view of the surrounding country may 
be obtained from its summit, which rises to the altitude of fifty 
feet above the adjacent plains. * * * * * the summit of Pembina 
Hill.” The Canadian explorers, Hind and Dawson, in 1858 also 
took particular notice of it. They wrote: “Within a few yards 
of the track, there is a conical hill about two hundred feet high 
called the “Calf’s Tent;” rather a remarkable looking object, 
rising. as it does so abruptly from out the level plain and alone;” 
and again, “ Halted at noon beside a clump of oak separated by 
a lakelet from a high conical knoll called the ‘ Calf’s Tent.’ ” 


There are only a few mounds along Red river from the inter- 
national boundary line southward. So far I have surveyed mounds 
at the following points: At Pembina and twelve miles south in 
Dakota; in Minnesota at the mouth of Red Lake River, each side 
of the river at Abercrombie, one opposite the mouth of the Otter 
Tail, in Wahpeton, and one near the foot of Lake Travers on the 
Minnesota side. South of the latter along Travers and Big Stone 
lakes the mounds are more numerous. From the foot of Lake 
Travers to the foot of Winnipeg lake the mounds surveyed to- 
gether with those reported do not exceed 25 or 30 in number. 
The longest space between any two groups is from Fort Pembina 
to the mounds in St. Andrew’s Parish north of Winnipeg, a dis- 
tance of fully So miles in an air line. From the general character 
of the country between these points there is but little possibility 
of finding any additional mounds. As to relics along the river in 
Minnesota and Dakota, besides the more common things, several 
copper spear heads have been found in plowing, and three taken 
from mounds. ‘A fine copper spear, nine inches long, was taken 
from a mound near Fort Pembina. There are, however, other 
avenues by which itis possible not only to make a connection with 
the St. Andrew’s mounds but also with the well known mounds 
of Rainy river. Along the eastern side of “Lake Agassiz” the 
margin is higher than the (Red River) valley, in some places be- 
coming hilly. At intervals along the margin there are a few scat- 
tering mounds. A thorough exploration will probably increase 
the number and connect one or both of the above groups with the 
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mounds in central Minnesota. The Rainy river mounds would 
seem at a glance to be even more isolated than those of St. Andrew’s 
Parish, but the fact is that it is only about 60 miles from the group 
at the narrows of Red lake to the nearest group on Rainy river. 

In Dakota along the western side of Lake Agassiz it would seem 
from present information that the mounds are somewhat more 
numerous than on the eastern side. There are a few mounds 
around Devil’s Lake and also at Stump Lake, and many more 
scattered through the valley of the Cheyenne river below them. 

Along the James river valley there is quite a mound system. At 
one or two points copper ornaments have been exhumed from the 
mounds. Along the Missouri river north of Pierre there are but 
few mounds. The so-called Mandan mounds are very numerous as 
are also the ruined dirt houses of the house building Indians— 
Mandans, Gros Ventres, and Arickarees. These “mounds” are 
simply rubbish heaps and nothing more. They consist of ‘ashes, 
dirt, broken pottery, quantities of animal bones, and various im- 
plements of bone and stone, mostly broken. It would seem that 
the debris was collected up within and around the houses and 
thrown into a heap merely as a matter of convenience. The ruin- 
ed houses of this region are, by some of the knowing ones, called 
house mounds. There is no such thing as a house mound and 
there never was. The summer lodges or houses were built wholly 
above ground, with a layer of clay 2 or 3 feet high placed around 
the outside for protection. When decayed and fallen in, the ruins 
consist of a simple carth circle with one or more operiings. The 
winter houses were constructed with more care. First an excava- 
tion from 3 to 5 feet was made. Above this excavation the super- 
structure was erected, which was composed of timber and poles 
and covered with small willows and grass ; then, excepting the en- 
trance and a place for the escape of smoke, the whole was covered 
with clay of from 6 inches at the top to 3 feet in thickness at the 
bottom. These houses were not only for a protection against an 
enemy but also for shelter against the inclemency of the weather. 
When in ruins they not only leave a distinct circle above the level 
ground but also an excavation from 2 to 4 feet below the level. It 
is not uncommon to find both styles of houses on the same village 
site. 

If we admit that the said knowing ones who insist on house 
mounds are correct in their theories, how long would it take for 
these ruined houses to become even flat-topped mounds? Grant- 
ing the possibility of decaying vegetation and the small amount of 
accumulating dust being able to fill these cavities and level off the 
top, the length of time required for that process would be so great, 
that instead of attributing them to the modern Indian, we would 
be compelled to search among the Pre-Adamites to ascertain who 
built them. 

T. H. Lewts. 
Perham, Otter Tail Co., Minn,, Sept. 11, 1886. 
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ROMAN COINS FOUND IN OSHKOSH. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 

In 1883, A. M. Brainerd of Oshkosh, digging in his garden 
there, turned up a strange coin. He sent it to me. It was in- 
dubitably an issue from the mint of the Emperor Hadrian, in the 
second century. A copper tool and certain stone inplements found 
in the same locality betokened an Indian or pre-historic grave. It 
seemed to me unlikely that any man in recent times would have 
passed that spot with any Hadrianic coin in his pocket. Accord- 
ingly I looked on this find as proving pre-historic intercommuni- 
cation between Wisconsin and Italy. I have now more faith than 
ever in my conjecture for several reasons. Thus I readin Gibbon 
that “in the sixth century of our era caravans travers-d the whole 
longitude of Asia in two hundred and forty-three days from the 
Chinese ocean to the sea-coast of Syria.” Proofs are not wanting 
of such intercourse many centuries earlier. In the present year 
Roman coins of the times of Tiberius (cotemporary with Christ) 
and Aurelian in considerable quantities have been discovered in an 
inland province of China. When Hadrian’s money had reached 
China it was already two-thirds of the distance to Wisconsin, 

What was easier than for some bits of it to cross the streak of 
silver sea which separates Asia and America? The passage of 
coins from Alaska to Oshkosh would have been as natural as that 
of the obsidian arrows which are picked up on the shore of Lake 
Winnebago—for obsidian cannot be detected zz situ nearer than 
the Pacific slope,—or at least the Yellowotone National Park-— 
which according to aboriginal ideas was still harder of access. 

My view that the Oshkosh medal came from the west rather than 
from the east, is confirmed by evidence that has just come to light 
At the last Boston meeting of the American Antiquarian Society, 
several tools and ornaments brought from Costa Rica, and made of 

Jadeite or chloromelanite, were exhibited. The raw material of these 
specimens up to this time has never been found ¢” sztz in America, 
nor in any other. continent except Asia. The articles, chemically 
tested in the labratory of Harvard College by the Professor there, 
were pronounced by him “ unquestonbly Chinese jude.” ‘Oshkosh 
is not so far as Costa Rica is from Behrings Straits.” I am glad of 
jude coming to thicken other proofs which did demonstrate thinly 
that it was not Satan alone who of old went to and fro in the earth 
and walked up and down in it. 

J. D. Butter, LL.D. 


PIPES AMONG THE PUEBLOS. 


It has not yet been determined whether the ancient Pueblo tribes 
of southern Utah and Colorado used the pipe in smoking. Amongst 
the abundance of pottery and other objects which have been found 
throughout that section, tobacco-pipes have been conspicuous by 
their absence. If they were used at all they were, generally, if not 
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invariably, made of some perishable material, such as wood, all 
traces of which have long since disappeared. The only object 
which has thus far been found associated with undoubted ancient 
remains, which in any way resembles a tobacco-pipe, is the one 
here figured. This was found by a member of the U. S. Geol. 
and Geog. Survey, in the south-western corner of Col- 
orado, in the year 1875. Itis a tube, open at both ends, 
and closely resembles pipes made by some of the mod- 
ern tribes now living on the borders of the Colorado 
and Gila rivers, and, in miniature, the stone tubes 
found in graves in California and which are known . 
to have been used in the enjoyment of the narcotic 
weed by the ancient inhabitants of the Pacific Coast. 
If not a pipe it is difficult to conjecture what the object 
could have been designed for. Amongst the same 
ruins was found, by the same person, and almost in 
the same spot, a portion of another object which, to 
the average observer, would suggest the idea of a 
cigar-holder. It is a portion of a stone tube, apparently alabaster, 
but thicker and heavier than such implements used now by the 
civilized smoker. Those who have examined it have pronounced 
it, however, a veritable cigar tube, and it has been surmised that it 
was dropped by an explorer when passing through that section 
years ago. The orifice is tapering—narrow at the end and rapidly 
widening toward the broken part. The drilling is smooth and 
shows no signs of having been done by aboriginal methods; yet it 
has been pronounced by one archeologist of experience to be a 
portion of an old Indian pipe. The specimen is now in the posses- 
sion of the editor of this Department who will take pleasure in 
exhibiting it to any one who can throw any light upon its origin. 


THE NICARAGUA FOOT-PRINTS AGAIN. 


The New York Herald says that “a block of stone 24 inches 
square arrived in this city and is now in the ofice of Mr. H. H. 
Leavitt, late U. S. Consul to Manaqua, Nicaragua, containing 
the impression of a human foot. The block “ was taken from the 
bottom of a stone quarry which, for a space of 200 ft. long and 70 
ft. wide, bore traces of the countless /* feet of adults and children. 
No particular direction of motion was indicated by the imprints as 
the toes pointed in many ways, which would not have been the 
case had the movement been a common one among the race of 
people who left their foot-prints on the sands. 

Several blocks cut from the same’ stratum were sent to Vienna 
during the last year and are now in the National Museum, but the 
geologists and scientists were unable to arrive at any conclusion as 
to the period when the imprints were made, as the gentleman who 
sent them did not send specimens of the overlaying strata. This 


*Countless! Could not Mr, Leavitt count them?—Ep, 
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Mr. Leavitt guarded against, and he showed specimens of. every 
strata to the number of eleven, as well as an engineer’s diagram of 
the quarry and exact measurements. The stone itself is a remarka- 
ble specimen. The foot is most clearly defined, the lines, curves, 
and toes being most distinct, having sunk into the soft material, 
since turned to stone some five inches. 

Mr. Leavitt says that he visited the quarry with several gentle- 
men, and that he had the block cut. The quarry is near Lake 
Manaqua, which is forty to fifty feet below it on the dead level. 
Large trees at one time flourished on the surface. The whole 
district is of volcanic formation to a great depth, as shown by the 
many swells in the towns and neighborhood. As near as can be 
judged the strata in the quarry are level, do not vary in sequence 
and very little in thickness. _ Several strata are alike, save that the 
underlying ones are solidified. For instance, stratum 12, in which 
the foot-prints are to be found, is the same as stratum 3, ten feet 
above it. It is a dark gray conglomerate, very porous, no cracks or 
fissures, and full of pieces of hard black cinder. 

No. 11, overlaying No. 12, is the same as No. 4, a dark gray 
indurated mud called talpitate.. It is not used for any purpose. 
Through No. 11 are numerous horizontal veins or streaks full of 
impressions of leaves and twigs. Of these Mr. Leavitt has several 
specimens; they are similar to coal specimens, save in color. 
Stratum § is of indurated mud, light yellow color, interspersed with 
shale of some material and with pumice. Local name of stratum 
talpuga. No. 6, loose gravelly black sand, grains rounded, as 
though by action of water, and precisely similar to the sands on 
the banks of the lake.” 


AN INDIAN GUN-FLINT. 


A gun-flint, evidently of Indian workmanship, was found during 
the past summer, on the surface of an old Indian shell-heap, near 
Tuckerton, N. J. It is supposed to have been dropped by one of 
the natives who lingered in that section after the white man had 
appeared. The chipping is entirely diffierent from that which 
characterises the ordinary European gun-flints, and was evidently 
effected by the method of pressure, the flakes taken from the edges 
being numerous and small. 


SHELL HEAPS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Near the village of Manahawken, N. J., are numerous shell- 
heaps which have only partially been explored. <A superficial 
examination of some of them recently resulted in the discovery of 
a few weather-beaten arrow-heads and some bones of birds. A 
more thorough examination of these remains would, doubtless, 
produce some highly satisfactory results. There is a large and 
untrodden field for thirty miles along this portion of the New 
Jersey coast which is rich in aboriginal remains. 





THE MUSEUM. 
THE ANCIENT WALL IN WISCONSIN. 


A discovery at Kaukauna on the Fox River has created some- 
thing of a sensation through the papers. Parties were digging a 
sewer in the middle of the street when they came upon a wall 
which looked as if it was the foundation of a building. Ashes 
were found near the wall and the signs of fire were apparent on 
the stones. It was said that a large elm tree grew over the spot and 
a stone smoothed by glacial action was found near the wall. The 
editor took the pains to visit the spot. He found the tree 70 feet 
from the wall, and the stone smoothed by the glacier, further away 
than the tree. The wall was probably the foundation of some build- 
ing or head-gates or locks of a canal. Old settlers stated that 
there was an old mill built by the government for the Stockbridges 
when they were located at this spot, their first home in Wisconsin. 
They remembered also that there was a canal which drew the 
water from about the same place where the present dam is, and 
that it ran along the foot of the hill near the very spot where the 
wall was found. The mill was remembered as being near the 
river, but the canal had been forgotten. The accumulation of 8 ft. 
of soil above the wall had hidden the canal from sight. The sen- 
sation is exploded, the pre-historic wall is a fraud. It shows how 
newspaper stories are started. 


COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS. 


One of the finest pieces of mound pottery to be found in any 
collection may be seen in the Metropoliian Museum of Art, New 
York City. It is a large, perfect bowl with a seven-scolloped 
rim. 


Mr. Wm. W. Adams of Mapleton, N. Y., is an indefatigable 
collector. On Aug. 26th last, he unearthed a wampum belt com- 
posed of 4,000 pieces. On Sept. 4th he found a deposit of 808 
shell beads, making a string eighteen feet long, which were evi- 
dently from a pair of Indian leggins. His collection now numbers 
some 25,000 specimens. 


The National Museum of Naples, Italy, is divided into seven 
sections. Its collections of antique figures, coins, Oriental antiques 
and manuscripts of the IV to the XV centuries are rich in valuable 
and rare specimens. 


Mr. J. R. Nissley writes from Mansfield, Ohio: “Last week 
I procured in the N. W. part of Richland Co., O., a rough piece 
of sand-stone about nine inches square and three inches thick. On 
one side are seventeen. cup-shaped holes, one-half inch deep and 
one and one-fourth inches in diameter, and eleven holes much 
smaller. Qn the other side are four of the large and six of the 
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small depressions. The holes are similar to those described by Dr. 
Charles Rau in his monograph in “Contributions to Am. Eth.,” 
Vol. V., Fig. 10, Seotland, and Fig. 22, Sweden. 





Editorial. 


THE LOST MAN.—WHERE WAS HE LOST? 


In the early days of Western exploration there was a jesuit 
Missionary, Father Menard, who became lost in the wilderness 
of Wisconsin. It has remained a question where about he was 
lost and at what spot he died. He had been a missionary among 
the Hurons near the Georgian Bay but had followed the Ottawas 
to the north shore of Lake Superior. He spent the winter near 
Keweenaw Point. He suffered much from ill treatment but may 
be said to have established the first mission on Lake Superior. 
The mission, though suspended for a time is now continued un- 
der the Dominican Fathers. The date of its establishment was - 
Oct, 15, 1660. The exact spot of the first mission has been iden- 
tified. Father Menard, during the following year undertook to 
reach a village of the Hurons but lost his way and perished in 
the attempt. The question is, where was this village and in what 
direction did Menard’s journey lead him. Historians are divided 
on this. Nichols Perrot, the French explorer, located the vil- 
lage on the Black River but represents Menard as following the 
fugitive “Outaowas” to the “Lake of the Illinoets” (1]linois—Lake 
Michigan) and in their flight on the Louisianne (Mississippi) as 
far as above Black River. The “Outaouas” were the tribe among 
whom Menard spent the winter on Lake Superior. The Hurons 
were the people whom he was seeking. 

According to the Jesuit Relations, Father Menard sent three 
young Frenchmen to find out the location of the village of the 
Hurons and to inform them that he would go and instruct them 
as soon as they should send some guides to conduct him to their 
place. “The three Frenchmen, after many hardships, arrived at 
the village and found the people in their wigwams, nearly starved, 
they were but living skeletons, so feeble that they could scarcely 
stand upon their feet.”,* * “Their return was a great deal harder as 
they were obliged to go up the river whereas they had gone 
down stream when seeking for the Huron village.” They lost * 
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their canoe, (stolen from them) and were obliged to build anoth- 
er which they did in one day. They embarked toward the end 
of May. It took them 15 days to return to the place from which 
they started.” Father Menard resolved to seek the village. “Some 
Hurons who had come to traffic with the Outaowak offered them- 
selves to the Father to act as guides. He gave them some lug- 
gage to carry and chose one of the Frenchmen to accompany 
him. All the provisions he took along were a bag of dried stur- 
geon and a little smoked meat which he had saved for his intend- 
ed journey.” “He set out on his journey July 3rd, 1661, nine 
months after his arrival in the Outaowak country.” The Hurons 
abandoned him, promising to send some young men to get him. 
“About 15 days he stopped near a Lake expecting help. As 
provisions were failing, he determined to betake himself on the 
way with his French companion, having a small canoe which he 
had found in the brush.” Finally, about Aug. 10th, the poor 
Father, “while following his companion, went astray, mistaking 
some trees and rocks for others. At the end of a portage, made 
in order to get by arather difficult cataract or rapids, his com- 
panion looked back to see whether he could see the Father com- 
ing. He seeks for him, calls him, shoots off his gun as many as 
five times, to bring him back in the right way but all in vain.” 

We here learn how Nicholas Perrot made his mistake. He 
gathered his narrative from Indian and French Reports. He was 
told that Father Menard had been abandoned by the Hurons and 
that he and his faithful companion had followed the route care- 
fully noting the places where they made portages,etc. Perrot 
supposed the route referred to was the one taken by the Hurons 
in their passage from Green Bay down the Wisconsin and up the 
Mississippi and Black River. His account is based on this 
supposition, 

Modern historians differ from Perrot as to the route Menard ac- 
tually took. Bancroft says that “he yielded to the invitation of 
Hurons who had taken refuge in the isle St. Michael. He departed 
with one attendant, for the Bay Chegoimagon. The accounts would 
indicate that he took the route by way of Keweenaw Lake and 
Portage.” This island, St. Michael is the same as Madaline is- 
land. Dr. Neill says that “on Franquelin’s map of 1688 it is called 
Isle Detour ou St, Michel. In 1830 Fredrick Ayer came to the 
island, St. Michael, which is now called La Pointe, and estab- 
lished a school for Indian children.” There is no evidences how- 
ever, that Father Menard ever visited St. Michael or Madeline 
island. Bancroft is mistaken in tracing the route in this direc- 
tion. 

Thus we have two authorities, Perrot and Bancroft. One places 
the route in the extreme South, the other in the extreme North, 
Later writers have placed the route between these.two extremes. 
Rev. Edward D. Neil and Rev..Chrysostom Verwyst, the author 
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of Missionary Labors of Fathers Marquette, Menard and Allouez, 
agree upon this point. They locate the route by which Menard 
went, along the head waters of the Wisconsin River, and think 
that the [Turon Village was situated on the head waters of the 
Black River, Verwyst says, “we are inclined to think that Father 
Menard died somewhere near the mouth of the Copper River, a 
few miles above Merrill, between there and Medford.”* 

“A portion of this tribe, the Hurons, after the destruction of 
the mission by the Iroquois in 1649 and 50, first settled on 
Mackinaw Island. They then fled to the Noquet Islands at the 
mouth of Green Bay. Then to the Red Clay Banks about 12 
miles from the city of Green Bay. A portion of them afterward 
went up the Fox River and down the Wisconsin and up the 
Mississippi to Lake Pepin. They settled on an island about 18 
miles below Prescott. Here they came in contact with the Sioux 
and were forced to abandon their island home. They sailed up 
the Black River to its source and there constructed a fort. The 
Outaowas in the meanwhile pushed on to Chequamegon Bay 
and settled on the shores west of Ashland. They were joined 
by the Hurons whose village was at the southwestern end of the 
Bay. Here Father Allouez found both tribes in 1665.” 

Dr. Neill says “Father Menard died in the summer of 1661 
toward the sources of the Black River.’’+ 

Verwyst has followed the “Jesuit Relations” closely. The ac- 
count given by these Relations contain the following facts. 1. 
Menard starts trom Keewenaw Bay with the Hurons,. (probably 
overland) 2. He tarries at a lake 15 days. 3. He finds a canoe, 
passes down the river and reaches a carrying place and is lost. 
4. His companion, failing to find him, starts for the village which 
is not far distant. He went beyond the village, but met an Indi- 
an and was led back and reached the village at the end of two 
days. This account agrees very well with Verwyst’s supposed 
route; Lac Vieux Desart is remote from Keweenaw point and 
can be reached only by an overland route. There are rapids in 
the Wisconsin river and falls, Big Bull Falls for instance. There 
is a land route across the water shed to Black River. Still 
there are other rivers and routes which would answer the 
description as well as these. 1. “The route to the Hurons when sit- 
uated on Noquet Island would be overland about 30 miles, then a 
tarry at Lake Mitchagami and a portage at Grand Rapids on the 
Menomonee River. 2. The route to well known Indian villages 
on the Chippewa River would involve travelling by land to Lake 
Flambeau; a canoe voyage down the East branch of the River. 
A carry around the Falls, and then a land route. There are the 
sites of ancient villages near Chetack, near Rice Lake and at 
other points. 3. A route by land and water to Lake Courter- 





*Missionary Labors of Fathers Marquette, Menard and Allouez, p. 176. 


tSee Collections of Minn. Hist. Soct’y., Vol. V, p. 404. 
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eilles and a passage down the west branch of the Chippewa would 
involve the same experience. The reader can take his choice 
out of all these routes. The location of the Huron village is 
the point in question. 

Dr. Neill says: “Upon De I'Isles map of Louisiana there 
appears a lake of the Ottowas and a lake of the Old or Deserted 
Settlement west of Green Bay and south of Lake Superior. 
The Lake of-the Old Plantation is supposed to have been the 
spot occupied by the Hurons at the time when Menard at- 
tempted to visit them.” We have in our possession a map 
resembling De l’Isles, John Mitchell’s, 1755. This map places 
Lac Viuex Desart at the head of the Wisconsin, but the “Ottawa. 
Lakes” at the head of the Chippewa, near Lake Flambeau. The 
Huron village was not at the Lake, but below the portage, so 
that we must must reject Dr. Neill’s explanation. There are three 
facts which may help us in locating the village. 1st. Two French 
traders, Groseilliers and Radisson visited the west end of Lake 
Superior in 1659 and wintered with the Dakotas in the Mille 
Lac region. They reported the Hurons as situated on the head 
waters of the Chippewa. Menard returned with Groseilliers. 
There were six traders in the company and Menard’s servant 
Jaen Guerin. Menard must have learned the location of the 
village from the trader. 2nd. Allouez, in 1695, found the 
Hurons at the west end of Chequamegon Bay; they had fled from 
the Sioux to this point. If they had gone from Black River, 
they went back toward the Sioux, but if from the Chippewa, 
they went away from them. 3rd. Perrot states that a Sac Indian 
was found carrying Menard’s kettle, and that his cossack was 
found with a Sioux Indian. The Sacs and the Sioux were 
located on the Chippewa River; the Sioux to the west and the 
Sacs to the east. These facts seem to prove that the village 
was on the Chippewa River rather than the Black River. They 
at least throw uncertainty on the locations fixed upon. 


~ 





LITERARY NOTES. 
BY TBE EDITOR. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF PLAcES,—The remarks upon Rev. Mr. Verwyst's 
and Rev. Dr. Neill’s identification of the place of Menard’s death suggests a 
subject for investigation in other localities. We know that parties are seeking 
to find the exact spot in New York where Father Isaac Jogues was put to 
death by the Iroquois. Mr. R. 8. Poole has also been studying up the location 
of the fort in Illinois which George Rogers Clarke took from the French in 
Illinois, and has made the important discovery that it was on the opposite side 
of the river from the one generally fixed upon. 
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Tue NanvAtt Puonetics.—The artiele read by Mrs, Zelia Nuttall on the 
Nahua phonetics before the A. A. A. 8.. at Buffalo is published by Seience 
Oct, 28th, with a cut of the Calendar Stone of Mexico. We invite comment 
on it in our pages, as it is important to know for a certainty whether there 
was a phonetic system in this country before the date of the discovery. 


LEGENDS oF Deavits LAkE.—There is astory of the lake which accounts for 
the origin of its Indian name, Minne—Waukan—mysterious water, It is said 
that there was once, many winters ago, a terrible battle fought there. The con- 
tending warriors, on either side, as they slew one another, pitched the dead 
down over the craggy walls into the deep water until nearly all, on both sides, 
had either fallen into the crevices, or were helping to fill a watery grave. The 
sight was so horrible that the Indians ever after avoided the place. They say 
that the voices of the dead could be heard, and even when they passed along 
their trail, on the other side of the mountains, the sounds haunted them. The 
water was thought to have become imbued with mysterious powers, for which 
reason the Indians w.,]! never drink the water, nor eat or touch the fish from 
the lake. 


EeyprtiAn SrttEs.—The Montlily Expositor for Sept., 1886, has an article 
by Canon Rawlinson on Biblical Topography, The identity of ‘‘Pithom” 
‘‘Pa Tum,” ‘‘Helioplis,” with the ruins ‘Tel el Maskoutah, is shown by it. 
The ruins are found on the ancient canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
the Cairo Suez canal and railway being located in the same valley. The 
chief remains are contained within a square enclosure about 235° yards long 
each way. The ancient Zemmeos of the great temple of Zum, one of the 
Egyptian Sun Gods, built by Ramases 11 M. Naville found in 1883, a num. 
ber of square chambers which he believed to be store chambers or graneries. 
It is mantained that not a brick in the wall or in the excavated chambers or in 
the entire mound which covers a space of 10 acres but uhat it was probably 
modeled by Israelite hands. The identity uf Ancient Zoan with ‘‘Tan-is” of the 


Greeks, Modern ‘‘San” is also shown. This region which is now so desolate 
once boasted 14 grac.ful obelisks; a temple built with pink granite from the 
quarries of Syene; canals rich in fish, sea going ships. The ‘‘field of Zoan” 
was pleasant to live in at the time when Ramases If lived, It was on the east, 
or Tan-is branch of the Nile, The discovery by M. Naville brings up the dif- 
ferent scenes through which this city passed, reminding one of the tiu.es of 
the exodus and the magnificence of the dynasty of the Egyptians. 


OrympraA.—Th2 discovery of the statues by Alkamenes in the Olympian 
Altis, was one of the interesting results of the exploration of European Arch- 
wologists some five years.ago. These works were said to be very clumsy and 
the explanation was given that the artists such as Pheidias and Alkamenes 
only made models and left the details of the work to stone cutters, and the 
stone cutters of Olympia were poor workmen. We had expected that this ex- 
planaticn would be laid aside but Mr. J. H. Wright in his manual of Arche- 
ology recently published, does not correct it. He, on the other hand, repeats 
the old story that Pheidias was the sculptor of the statues on the east, and 
Alkamenes on the west pediment of the Parthenon, This is not probable if 
the Olympian Centaurs and Lapithi are the real works of Alkamenes, 


JAPANESE SUPERSTITIONS.—The Japanese have many idols which perpetu- 
ated their superstitions. Immense figures of the ‘‘Wind Pipe,” the “Thunder 
Cat,” the Weasel, which muy be called the Accident God, the tortoise the god 
of drowning, as well as many divinities that are more sportive. A short sketch 
of some of these folk tales may be found in Overland Monthly for September 
from the pen of Helen 8, Thompson. 


Mogutr INprans.—On an isolated Mesa in Arizona, which extends from 
Southern Utah nearly to the lines of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, are the 
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villages of the _Moqui Indians. The reason for selecting such an isolated 
height for their home is a problem. Some say that the Moquis were origin- 
ally a war-like people and built their villages on this inaccesable place in order 
that they might more easily withstand the attacks of their many foes, 


Tue Sun Dance AMONG THE CREES.—This is sometimes called the Great 
Thirst Dance. The tent, 40 feet in diameter, decorated fantastically, *‘Medi- 
cine Pole” in the centre, ovchestra of fifteen tom-ioms at the door; two Medi- 
cine Men blowing a whistle, a circle of warriors fully dressed, in the centre: 
one warrior advances, aarrates his exploits. Initiation of braves follows in 
the usual way; dancing about the pole suspended at the end ot a rope with 
skewers run through the flesh.—Canadian Record of Science, Vol. Ii. No, 1 


p, 22. 


BEoTuuK Inprans.—This is a tribe in Newfoundland; wintering place upon 
the Exploits River, forming a race by themselves. R, G@ Latham has aduced 
some parallels of Beothuk with Tinne dialects but does not hold to an affinity. 
Not the least affinity is traceable between Beothuls and Iroquois. It more re- 
sembles the Mickmack than any other Algonquin tongue. Yhe Mickmacks 
lived on the same island. There is a great discrepancy in cthnologic particu- 
lars such as canoes, dress, implements, manuers, and. customs, betwecn these 
poe and any other. They are decidedly insuiar in their characterists. A. 

. Gatschet, in Proc. of Amer. Phil. Soe. p. 411. 


Tue Sevish Kawta Laneuaces.—The Selish or flat head tribe of Indians 
located in North Western Montana, numbers about 150 souls. Tie country 
abounds with game, A vocabulary of the language is given. 

The Kawia is spoken by a tribe on the south fork of Tule River in Califor- 
nia, The Indians occupy log dwellings. manufacture basket ware from 
strands of long grass, make cavities in the boulders for mortars, pound acorns 
into meal. They resemble the Pah-Utes.. They practice the sweat bath, have 
under ground sweat houses measuring 6 feet ia diameter, and 4 feet high. 
They observe their prin.itive rites in secret. Vocabulary given.—Dr. M. J. 
Hoffman, Ditto, p. 361-879. 





2. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
BY D G. BRINTON, M. D. 


THE DERIVATION oF SUSQUEHANNA.—Several conflicting derivations of this 
river name have been proposed, some of which I have mentioned in 7'he Lenape 
and their Legends, p. 14, 'Tuey are doubtless all wrong, as the etymology given 
me by the native Delaware, the Rev. Albert ». Anthony, in a recent conversa- 
tion, would seem beyond. question to be the simplest and most obvious. The 
name as as he wrote it in the English orthograpuy is A-theeth-quah-nak ‘lhe 
th is the peculiar siblilant of the Lenape compounded of the s and the soft th, 
and by the Moravian missionuries was always render2d by the s. The word 
means ‘* the river with the muddy bottom,” or with muddy water. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF GuIANA,—Dr. Ten Kate, whose researches on the 
native tribes of our Western. Territories have already been mentioned in the 
Am. ANTIQUARIAN, has been spending the last year in Guiana and the 
adjoining countrics. In the former he took careful measurements of 160 natives 
belonging to various tribes of pure or mixed blood, examined them with reference 
to their color sense and to the hue of their skins, etc.. They did not markedly 
differ in height, the Warrous being-as tall as the Caribs, contrary to the state- 
ments of previous travelers. The muscular power of all was inferior, a.remark 
previously made by Mr. Im Thurn. A recent letter sent me by the last named 
able ethnologist states that he has recovered his health and resumed his stud es 
and travels in British Guiana, 
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Tue TRIBES OF TIERRA DEL FvuEGo.—In a previous note in the July number, 
1 spoke of Dr. Hyades’ observations on the Fuegians.. In the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute for Nov. 1885, Mr. J. G. Garson communicates a 
number of interesting facts about the various tribes who dwell in that inhospit- 
able snd remote region. They differ widely among themselves in appearance. 
The Onas of the eastern coast are large and muscular men, while the Yabgans 
of the south are small and of feeble physical strength. They are believed to 
speak languages of different stocks, but owing to intermarriages and conse- 
quent intermingling of dialects, this point is not satisfactorily ascertained. The 
genera] appearance of ull the Fuegian tribes and the homologies of their 
skeletons are stated to bring them into closer alliance with the Mongolian than 
with the Eurspean race. 


Tue OrtGiIn or TatTroorne —In a recent issue of the Vienna Anthropo- 
logical Society, (Band XV, Heft Il), Dr. M. Halberlandt discusses the origin, 
extent, and significance of tattooing. He does not believe that it was-at first 
meant merely as ornament. He attributes to it a religious significance, the 
figures described on the skin having some reference to the totemic or ancestral 
god of the clan, and serving as a protection tothe wearer. In latter days when 
this meaning had faded,the figure became a mere style of personal decoration. 
Dr. Halberlandt draws a distinction between tattooing, 1n which the figures 
are delineated by inserting a fine p«inted ins‘rument repeatedly into the skin, 
and what he calls, from an Australian word, the-manka, in which process the 
lines are scratched or cut, and the coloring matter rubbed in. This distinction 
he maintains is important as an ethnological criterion. . His lecture is a learned 
and valuable contribution to the subject. 


Corpova’s ZAPoTECO GraAMMAR.—One of the rare books in Mexican lin- 
guistics has Jong been the Arte del Idioma Zapoteco, by Father Juan deCordova, 
It was printed in Mexico in 1578 in small octavo form, and it has become so rare 
as to be practically inaccessible. Indeed, only one complete copy of this first 


edition is known to be in existence. It will prove therefore of great benefit to 
American linguists that the learned and enthusiastic Dr. Nicholas Leon, of 
Michoacan, has secured the republication of this grammar by the Governor of 
Michoacan. It is printed at Morelia in small octavo form, pp. LXXIX, 220. 
The introduction gives a valuable list of works known ip and upon the 
Zapotec language, to which, however, several could have been added from 
the Berendt collection, now in ‘my hands. 

One of the portions of Cordova’s Grammar of more general interest than 
linguistics is his explanation of the native Zapotec Calendar. It was based, 
like the Aztec, upon a year of 260 days, and doubtless had a similar origin. 


Tue Punts or Brazru.—At a recent meeting of the Berlin Anthropological 
Society, Dr. Paul Ehrenreich described the tribe of the Puris, resident in 
Eastern Brazil. They sre in appearance and language allied to the Coroados, 
and the speaker expressed some doubt whether Martius was correct in supposing 
they are akin to the Botocudos. They are decreasing in numbers, and are 
extremely suspicicus of the whites, doubtless for good and sufficient cause. 
The photographs which he inserts in his text give a favorable impression of 
the appearance of these wild people. He adds a number of words of their 
language, bringing them into comparison with their equivalents in the tongue 
of the Coroados. 


Dr. Boss’ Esxruo Stupres.—We have lately had a visit in this country 
from Dr, Franz Boas, whose interest in American Ett nology should make him 
a welcome guest to many scientific circles. In Berlin, Dr. Boas bas been a 
pricat-decet of geography in the University, and assistant to Dr. Bastian in 
the Roysl Museum of Ethnology. His principal onginal studies have been 
directed to the Eskimos. With this in view he passed eighteen months among 
the natives of Baffin Land, living in intimate relations with the various tribes, 
some of whom have never before seen a member of the white race. He acquired 
their language, made extensive no‘es of their manners, customs, songs, tradi- 
tions and arts, and brought'back an invaluable stock of information, both 
ethnological and geographical. Portions of this he has published in various 
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media, though the greater part of it remains in manuscript. I may mention 
the following articles as showing the scope of his researches: Die Eskimo des 
Baffin- Landes, a lecture delivered at Hamburg in 1835; Reise in Bufin- Lande, 
in the Proceedings of the Berlin Geographical Soctely, 1885; Language of the 
Bella-Coola Indians, in the Proceedings of the Berlin Anthropological Society; 
and a paper on Artic Exploration in the Popular Scienc: Monthly. At present 
Dr. Boas proposes making a special study or some of the tribes in Vancouver 

Island, and we may loak forward to excellent results from his work. 


Nativ« Tripes oF VENEZUELA.—In the Hthnologischen Mittheilungen of Berlin, 
Heft 3, there is an enumeration of the Indian tribes of Venezuela by Dr. J. 8. 
Hartmann. He counts as many as ninety-nine, mostly of Carib an:l Chibcha 
lineage. Their locations and their numbers according to the mo-«t recent 
authorities are added so that the table is a peculiarly valuable one to the student 
of Columbian Ethnology. The writer aids that the amalgamation of races 
has taken place even more than usual in Venezuela, und that tribes of unmixed 
a to be found scarcely anywhere exc*pt 1n the eastern districts of the 

public, 


Rrxcon's NAnvATL GRAMMAR —Under the auspices of Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel 
the government of Mexico. has published the Grammar of Father Aniouiv del 
Rincon, the first edition of which appeared in 1595. The author was a half 
breed and claimed descent from the former rulers of Tezcuco. As at this 
center of ancient learning the language is said to have been spoken in its 
greatest purity, his work has some peculiar claims to attention. It will, how- 
ever, prove rather disappointing to serious, students of thé tongue. As,an 
analysis of the gramatical structure it is much inferior to the admirable work 
of Father Olmos, written half a century before, and which is accessible in the 
convenient edition edited in 1865 by M. Remi Simeon. Nevertheless, all in 
this line of research will be glad to sve this early discussion of the principles of 
Nahuatl grammar rendered accessible. 
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BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


Some Rupe Tripes oF SOUTHERN YUNNAN AND UPPER BuRMA AND S1AM.— 
In the last number of this Journal we described the rude’ population found 
among the mountains of Western China—chiefly in the provinces of Szu-chuan 
and Northern Yunnan. We will now turn our steps southward, and study a 
similar population, which is spread over a wide region of country, embracing 
Southern Yunnan and Northern Burma and Siam. 

The Tai race represents the largest and most widely-dispersed population 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and embraces, besides the Khamtis and Ahams 
of Assam, the Siamese, the Laos of the highlands north of Siam, and the 
Shans of Upper Burma and Southern Yunnan. It is of the last two divisions 
that we shall speak particularly. 

The name Tai, which is the common designation of the whole people, is of 
doubtful signification. The Siamese aspirate it, Hiai or Thai, and give it the 
meaning ‘‘free.” The words Siam and Shan haye been derived by some from 
the Sanskrit gydma, ‘‘brown;” but they are probably older than the beginning 
of intercourse with the Sanskrit-speaking people. Professor Terrien De Lacou- 
ene suggests a derivation from shang “trader,” a characteristic occupation of 
this people. : 

The Tai seem to have lived in China .at a remote period, and to have been 
true aborigines of that country, in comparison with the intrusive Chinese aad 
certain Ural-Altaic tribes. There are hints in Chinese tradition which with 
much probability fix their primitive home, many centuries before the Christian 
era, among the Kiu-lung mountains, north of the Yan-tze-kiang river. With 
the growing power of the Chinese, who were settled in north-western China, 
the ruder population was in part absorbed by the superior race, but in greater 
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pwt presse southward across the grew river, waere for centuries they suc- 
cessfully resisted further attempts at subjugaton. However, the subtle 
influence of a higher civilization wis less, easily. barred out; and Chinese arts 
and institutions penetrated where Chinese arm3 had failed. It is to this early, 
as. well as later, intercourse, doubtless, that is to be ascribed much that is 
common to the two peoples-in language and custom. 

The descendants of these earliest settlers still form an ingredieat in the 
So of the provinces of Yunnan, Kwang-si,'and Kwang-tung; and are 

nown to the Burm2se 4.3 Suin-Tayoks (Taroks) or Chinese Shans, and to the 
Chinese.as Pai: A further movement of the Tai southward and westward 
from the sterile uplands of Yunnan into the rich valley.of the Inawadi. accel- 
erated, no doubt. by pressure from’ the north. scems_ to have occurred as early 
as the 6th century. B. C., if we can believe the Burmese chronicles. The Shans, 
as we must now call them. proved stronger than the Burmese, who had 
already entered the valley; and, driving them southward, established themselves 
as the paramount power over all Burma, and even beyond, In the 8th century 
A. D., a sectivn of the Shans made an irruption into the vailey of the Brahma- 
putra, and began an occupation of that remote part of British India which has 
contiuued, under the name of Aham, to the present day. At the time of their 
earliest settlement in Burma, if not at every period of their history, the Shans 
seem to haye ben a congeries of petty. tribes too discordant, to form a close 
and permanent union. This characteristic, which belongs to the race asa 
whole, probably explains. their almost universally subject condition at the 
present day. We hear, indeed, of the great Shan. kingdom of Pong. which 
covered Upper Burma for neirly 18 ceaturies; but the annals of tuis king- 
dom belong so much to the domain of unauthenticated legend that some 
scholars have been disposed to deny its wide extent, and even its existence. 
In the 16th century the Shans became subject to the Peguans, and aiterwards 
to the Burmese, . ; 

While these events were transpiriag in Burma, another branch of the. Tai 
race, the Laos, whose primitive home was in the same part.of China as that 
or their cognates, the Shins, had taken a more easterly direction and found a 
home in the elevated region south of Yunnan, whence the waters flow eastward 
into the Mekong and westward into the Salween. Here various States arose, 
the chief of which had its capital at Zimme The Laos provinces are now 
tributary to Siam, a third and younger branch of the Tai race. The Laos are 
commonly divided into. two sections, called respectively Black-bellies and 
White-bellies, according as.they do.or do not. practice tattooing. . The former 
live on the side next to Burm., and probvbly learned the art from the Burmese. 
The Tai. have everywhere intermixed freely with other races, and in some 
astances, as in Lower Burma and South-eastern China, have nearly lost their 
identity, In Assam the Shans speak Assamese, and in parts of Burma and 
China they use Burmese or Chinese as readily as if it were the tongue of their 
forefathers. The Tai have for the mo3t pirt embraced Buddhism, which 1s 
by no means purely the religion. pre iched by Gautama, but has a large inter- 
mixture of earlier animistic beliefs. 

The languages of the several branches of the Tai race clearly tetray 
a family likeness; but. their alphabetic characters vary considerably ac- 
cording to the source from which .culture e2ame to the people. Tie Siamese 
= yA derived their writing, with their civilization, from Cambodia. The 

hans for a similar reason, have adopted the circular characters of the Burmese, 


and their example has been followed. in great part, by the Laos. Tbe Chinese 
Shans-have derived their. alphabet from the same source, but have changed 
the characters from circular to diamond-shaped. The Tai languages are tonal 
and monosyllabic in base. but have received, along with Baddhist literature, 
many polysyllabic words from the Pali. 


a 
” 


In close proximity to the Shans is found aruder people, called by the Burmese 
Ka-Khyens or ‘‘Khyéns of the hills,” and by themselves Chingpaws or Sing- 
hos *‘men.” They are round in the hill tracts of Upper Burma, approximately 
tween 30° and 28° north latitude, and 95° and 99° ‘east longitude. ‘Their 
earlier home seems to have been among the mountains of Western China, 
whence . they were. driven south and west, like the Shans, by the forward 
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movements of a stronger race.. They are divided into: numerous clans, and a 
Ka-Khyen is more likely to identify himself by the name of his clan than by the 

neral term for the people. Our best description of the Ka-Khyens is by Dr. 

nderson, who accompanied the Sludeu expedition to Yunnan in 1868. In — 
cal appearance he observed two quite distinct types,—the one characterized by 
a short, round face, high cheek-bones, heavy, protruding lips, broad nose, low 
foreliead and square chin, the other bya longer face, pointed chin decided 
obliquity of the eye, and-in general greater’ delicacy of outline. These 
facts would indicate consiZerable intermixture, by which the primitive type has- 
been modified in various degrees. In character they are peaceable 
and receive strangers with hospitality; but they lack manly courage, and 
when wronged, are apt to seek revenge by stealth. They fairly well cover 
their bodies with clothes, which their women weave on rude ‘looms held in 
the lap. Their houses are constructed much like those of hill tribes generally, 
except that gently sloping ground rather than‘a steep hillside is chosen as u site. 
They are from 100 to 200 feet long by 30 to 40 feet broad; .and are set on piles 
about 8 feet above theground. In front is a deep portico, where the domestic 
animals are housed at night. A partition runs through the middle length- 
wise; and on either side are the apartments of the inmates, who may consist of 
several related families. 


Women among the Ka-Khyens are esteemed accor‘ling to the degree in which 
they contribute to the support of th: family. They perform not only the 
houseliold duties, but also the drudgery in the fields; while their lords lounge 
and smoke, or a off on trading or marauding expeditions. Marriage, 
which is arranged by the partics most concerned, has one interesting feature, 
which seems a survival from the time when brides were obtained by capture. 
On the day b2fore the wedding, five young men and women from the bride- 
groom's village come and take a house adjoining the bride’s, After nightfall 
a girl brings her to the rendezvous, without the knowledge of her parents; and 
together the party set off on their return. Having reached the house of the 
bridegroom, the future wife is concealed in a cloth canopy, constructed for 
the purpose near by. In the morning some old men arrive from the bride’s 
village, and inquire for a girl who has been missing since the night before. 
They are advised to search the canopy; and, having found her there, say that 
she appears to be well off, and had better remain, The wedding can now pro- 
eced, which consists of propitiatory offerings to the spirits, gifts from the 
bridegroum to the bride and her friends, and general merry-making. A widow 
is expected to become the wife of one of fer brothers-in-law. 


The authority in a Ka-Khyen village or clan is vested in a chief and certain 
inferior officers, called Pawmines. ‘The dignity in both cases is hereditary. . 
The pencipel duty of the Pawmines is to settle disputes among the people. 
The Ka-Khyen calendar 1s rudely computed by the recurrence of the harvests, 
The year begins with the ingathering of the rice in December, and extends 
until the next crop is ripe. Their agriculture is mostly coafined to the rude 
cultivation of clearings in the forest, which we have often referred to, 
when describing other tribes; and their tool for all work is the dah, or hill- 
knife, called dao in Assam, Slavery exists among them, the victims being 
for the most part taken from plundered Hindu villages on the eastern border 
of Assam. 

The Ka-Khyens have never been converted to Buddhism, but their faith 
still remains at the anamistic stage. They propitiate by offerings a variety of 
good and evil spirits, whom they call nats, and to whom they ascribe an agen- 
cy in every noteworthy event of their experience. One of these spirits they 
elevate to a position superior to that of his fellows, and regard him as the 
creator of all things. In this we discover a dim apprehension of a Supreme 
Being. They believe in a life after death, and in places of reward and pun- 
ishment, to which men are allotted, not only according to character, but quite 
as much according to accidental circumstances. For example, women who 
die in pregnancy, and men who are killed bv the dah go with the wicked to 
the Ka-Khyen hell. There is no regular priesthood among them, but any one 
may exercise the priestly functions who manifest a special aptitude for them. 


The Ka-Khyens bury their dead, and conduct the last rites with much cere- 
Mony, and many precautions, the grand design of which is to prevent the 
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soul of the deceased from-returning to’ vex his. relatives. The body is dressed 
in new clothes, food is offered it, and a piece of silver is laid in its mouth to pay 
its Passage over the river to the spirit land. The language of this people is 
said to belong in the Tibeto-Burman group,:but at present its character is 
not known with sufficient exactness to permit an authoritatiye sttaement. 


In what has been said above, allusion has been made to successive migrations 
of the several populations of Farther India. In view of the obscurity that still 
res's on this subject, and the somewhat conflicting opinions.of scholars as to 
the order of these‘movements,some further explanation may be useful. It is now 
generally conceded that the Mon Anam race,—embracing the Pegnans, Cam- 
bodians, and Anamese, together with some wild tribes in the mountains of the 
Mekong basin, —was the first to settle in the peninsula, if we except, perhaps, 
the Negr.tos. whoze homes are now in the islands-of the Archipelago. This is 
indicated by the unanimous traditions of all races now dwelling there. As to 
the time when the event occurred, we can only say it was, appareatly, when 
the country of Pegu was still under the sea. 

Next after the Mon-Anam group, probably came the Tibeto-Burman tribes, 
though possibly nearly simultaneously with these some people of the Tai race 
may have found their way down the valleys of the Sulween and Mekong from 
Yunnan, which they already occupied in great force. That the Burmese tribes, 
including the Aracanese, came from the west seems most probable from the 
long string of cognate tribes which streteh from the basin of the Irawadi 
through Assam as far as the western limits of Nepal. This is corroborated b 
the chronicles of the Burmes?, who place the date of their arrival in the 6th 
century B.C. Sir Arthur Pheyre, the historian of Burma, formerly regarded 

: the native tradition as undeserving of credit, and held that the Burman race 
came from .China by the usual route through Yunnan. More recently he 
seems inclined to coincide with Hodgson and others, who maintain that the 
Tibeto-Burmans came from the north through the passes of the Himalaya, and 
gradually spread eastward to the basin of the Irawadi, 

Our information regarding the early history of the Karens is too meagre 
to justify fixed conclusions. Except when converted to Christianity, they have 
the characteristics of a savage and unlettered people. Thetr present location 
is on the hill ranges between the Irawadi and the Menam,extending as farsouth 
as the isthmus of Kraw, Considering their uncivilized condition, and state 
of isolation from surrounding populations, some writers, notably Dr. Logan 
and the missionary among them, Rev. E. B. Cross, regard them as true abo- 
rigines of the country, who were pressed into the mountains by the incoming 
Mons. On the other hand Professor De Lacouperie finds traces of their ances- 
tors in western China, and Capt. Forbes dates their arrival in Burma, va 
Yunoap, about the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. The only other race 
is the Tai, of which we huve spoken above. 





NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILWIPS, JR. 


M. ManreEv has lately promulgated the idea that the stone age man was fa- 
mihar with pottery, basing his deductions on the finding of fragments of pottery 
in connection with the skeletons of the Ursus Speleus in the cave at Nabrigas; 
there is no trace of disturbance in the deposit, nor are there any other neolithic 
objects found in that place. (Nature, 863). 

A NUMBER of urrs rudely ornamented in company with a skeleton and an 
iron nail have been recently found at, Croebern near Leipzig. 

M. Houueav. of the school of Athens, in his late explorations in Beeotia on 
the site of the temple of Apollo Ptéos, has brought to light some archaic 
statuettes, vases, figurines of terra-cotta, etc. 


M. GarILuarD recently explored the tumulus of Kergouret at Carnac and 
found fliat scrapers of various shapes and other flint objects, including one 
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arrow-head, and an axe. This mound had been explored in an inexpert 
manner some twenty years ago, on which occasion. its most charactcritsic fea- 
tures were much injured and in some instances utterly obliterated. 


M. BonNEMERE has made'a series of ‘explorations in the prehistoric burial- 
places in the Lower Alps, finding among other objects, amber beads, and iucin- 
erated fragments. 
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History of the Ojibways.—Collections of the Minnesota Historicol Society, Vol. 5. 

Published by the Society, St. Paul, Minn., in 1885. 

This society as been fortunate in securing as a gift from a former U. 8. 
Senator, Heury M. Rice, a manuscript history of the Ojiowaye based upon 
traditions. and old statements, gathered by the late Wm . Warren, an 
educated and christian half-breed, who spent the most of his life in contact 
with these indiaus, and who was exceedingly fond of their traditionary lore- 
and well informed in their history and customs 

Mr. Warren was a descendant of Richard Warren, one of the May Flower 
pilgrims. His father was a trader, farmer and and sub-agent to the Ojib ways, 
on the Chippewa iver, His mother was three-fourths Indian, being a descend- 
ant of the Cadotts, an old French and Indian family, long resident among the 
Ojibways. He was a pupil at the Indian school at La Pointe, then under the 
charge of Rev. Mr. Boutwell, of the A. B. C. F.M., afterwards, in 1842, 
attended the Oncida Institute under the charge of Rev. Uriah Green. He 
returned and was for a long time Indian interpreter among tlie Ojibways. 
He afterward moved to Two Cities, Minnesota, and: was elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1851. 

While a member of the House he wrote a series of articles for the Minnesota 
Democrat, and was encouraged by Col. D. A. Robertson, the editor, to write 
a book about the Ojibways. In the preparation of his book he was much 
embarrassed for the want of the works of other authors, as there were then no 
public libraries in Minnesota. He completed his manuscript, but found 
difficulty in securing a publisher. ile died in 1852, but his’ manuscript fell 
into the hands of Mr, Rice, was preserved, and is now given to the public 
under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society. 1t embraces a history 
of the Ojibways, but does not dwell upon the myths, customs, traditions, 
religious rites or nctions of this remarkable people. 

Mr. Warren's intention was to prepare ‘a series of books on these subjects. 
Unfortunately these are lost to the world by his early death, (he died at the 
early age of twenty-eight). ° No one was better prepared to furnish information 
on the myths and traditions, as he had, from a boy, been accustomed to hear 
them from the chiefs, and fully understood their significance. The few who 
are interested in the myths and customs of the native tribes, will realize how 
valuable such « book as this would have been. It is very difficult to get access 
to the natives and to draw out from them their traditionary lore. The brief 
and accidental interviews which pubiic officials.at Washington have with the 
chiefs, are certainly poor substitutes for the close intimacy and life-long 
familiarity with these things, which such a man as Mr. Warren had. Ad- 
vantage should -be taken promptly of every such case, and the men who 
give themselves to the study of such subjects, should be encouraged. 

The book opens with a description of the *‘Totem System,” which has 
always prevailed among Ojibways. Itis Considered as a fundamental system, 
traceable to the genealogical relationships, and not as a mere arbitrary system. 
It has however heen modified the ‘‘gentes” having been divided and new to- 
tems having been taken. In a few cases the ‘‘gentes” have been absorbed and 
their totems have been combined with those of other gentes, very much as Rev. 
W. M. Beauchamp says is the case with the Iroquois tribes. ‘There are now 
twenty-one badges or totems. though originally there were only five. 


The name of the original gentes, or familics, were in English, the Great 
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Fish, the Crane or (Comaker,) the Marten, the Bear, and the Wolf. The Bear 
family was more numerous than any, forming more than one-sixth of 
the entire tribe. The Wolf family was few in number, but the Crane was a 
large clan. There seems to be an opinion that the clans partake of the nature 
-of the animals whose name they bear, the bear being ill-tempered, the cranes' 
having loud voices, the loons wearing wampum around the neck pK 
the white collar of the loon, and the fish family being extremely long-lived. 
The martin, moose, and reindeer totems, are included under the generic term 
-of ‘‘Monsonceg.” : 

The name of the Ojibways means ‘‘pucker.” It is supposed to be derived 
from the peculiar pucker cf the moccasin, but the author ascribes it to another 
‘source, namely: to roast till puckered up, referring to the treatment of 
captives. 

he origin of the Ojibways, the author traces to the lost tribes. In this he 
will probably not be followed, even if he’ says, the convicton has been forced 
upon him by the constant observation of the resemblance of the notions 
-and religious conceptions of the Ojibways; and those contained in the Bible. 
It is remarkable that other persons besides Mr. Warren have maintained that 
there are among this tribe, traces of a former high state of religicus thought. 
‘They refer to traditions about the ‘‘ancient” people, etc., as if these were 
indications of a former advanced state, and their testimony is certainly worthy 
-of consideration. 

The migrations of the Ojibways are recorded in a speech to which Mr. 
Warren listened, in which the figure of a seashell symbolizes the Medawe 
_ religion. The speech was as follows: 

‘*While our forefathers were living on the great salt waters toward the 
rising sun, the Megis (sea shell) showed itself above the surface of the 
great water, and the rays of the sun fora long period were reflected from its 
glossy back. It gave warmth and light to the An-ish-in-aub ag (red race.) All 
at once it sank into the deep; and tor atime our ancestors were not blessed 
with its light. It rose to the surface and appeared again in the great river 
which drains the watcrs of the Great Lakes, and again for a long time it gave 
life to our forefathers, and reflected back the rays of the sun, Again it disap- 
peared from sight, and it rose not, till it appeared to the eyes of the An ish-in- 
aub-ag on the shores of the first great lake. Again it sank from sight, and 
-death daily visited the wigwams of our forefathers, till 1t showed its back, and 
reflected the rays of the sun once more at Bow-e-ting. (Sault Ste. Marie.) 
Here it remained for long time, but once more and for the last time it disap- , 
_ peared, and the An-ish-in-aub-ag was left in darkness and misery, till it floated 

and once more showed its bright back at Mo-ning-wun.a-kaun-ing (La Pointe 
Island), where it has ever since reflected back the rays of the sun, and blessed our 
ancestors with life, light and wisdom. Its rays reach the remotest village of 
wide-spread ‘‘Ojibways.” : 

The wars of the Ojibways are recorded in the fifth, cighth, ninth, and twelfth 
‘chapters, These wars were carried on with Foxes, O-dug-amu-weeg, (Ou- 
tou-ga-mies), who were at first situated south and west of Lake Superior on the 
Chippewa river. Battles were fought near La Pointe, on the spit of land 
which may be seen south of the point, and on the main land, near the 
mouth of the Montreal river, again on the head waters of the St. Croix, and 
Chippewa rivers, where six villages of the Foxes were destroyed, and again 
‘upon the Wisconsin river, to the head waters of which the Foxes had fled. 
These wars drove the Foxes to the Fox river, and to the lower part of the 
Wisconsin river, where they were found at the beginning of this century. 

Wars were also carried on with the Dakotas. They were attacked in their 
villages on Spirit Lake, again upon the Rice Lakes of the St, Croix river. A 
great battle was fought at Point Prescott, and Point Douglass. The Dakotas 
of Sandy Lake were also dispossessed. Leach Lake was also evacuated, and 
the Ojibways became the possessors of ull the region surrounding the head 
waters of the Mississippi. 

The Ojibways were to a certain extent connected with the Pontiac Conspiracy, 
but they soon withdrew, and the western portion of the tribe were never 
-affected, by that war. After the Pontiac war the Sacsand Foxes, (Osaukees), 
4OutagaMies), joined with the Dakotas iu a final struggle, but they were driven 
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~ back from the head-waters of the Mississippi, and the Foxes almost extermina- 
ted. This ends the separate existence of the Outagamies, for they were absorbed 
into the tribe of the Sauks and were called Sauks and Foxes. 

The history of the Ojibways from this time on, is well known. The only 
points which need to be cleared up, are the exact dates of the appearance of 
the white men among them, and the exact localities where the Jesuit missions 
were first established. It appears from Mr. Warren’s narrative, that the 
Ojibways first settled at La Pointe on the Madeline Islands, but owing to the 
prevalence of the man-eating propensities of the medicine men (anthropophagy), 
they fled in dismay and feared to return, but after the settlement of Fre ch 
traders upon the island, they did return and established permanent villages. 

The question of dates is important here. Was it before the Ojibways fled 
from the island that the Jesuit fathers Allouez and Marquette began. their 
mission? It is known that Allouez first built his chapel of bark between a 
village .of Petun Hurons and a village of Ottawas on the main land at the 
head of the bay (Chegouamoigon). This was in 1665. 

Mr. Warren does not deny this, but does not state where the Ojibways. 
were at the time; whether on the island, on the main land, or on their former 
camping ground at Sault Ste, Maric. Rev. Edward Neill thinks that the 
mission wus established before the Ojibways had reached Lake Superior. This 
is doubtful, for the Dakotas, or Sioux had occupied the region about Lake- 
Superior, and it is supposed they were driven away by the Ojibways, before 
the Hurons found a retreat in this locality. 

The Hurons had fled from the ternfying Iroquois, and had hidden them- 
selves at the remotest end of this bay. It is possible that they chose the main 
land, preferring ta havethe Ojibways between themselves and their enemies 
on the island, which guarded the entranee to the bay. The mission did not 
long remain here, but was removed to the island. The name, La Pointe, 
which on Franquelin’s map, 1688, was applied to the north-east projection of 
the main Jand at the entrance of the bay, was transferred to the west part of 
Madeline island, and the mission of the Holy Spirit was continued on this 
island. 

The history is written from the stand-point of a native. It is strictiy an 
aboriginal history,—just such a history as would be exceedingly desirable, if it 
could be furnished from all the tribes, It is aiare book. It may not be as 
critical and as acurate as to dates, as a professional historian would write, but 
it 1s valuable because it is written by one who understood all their history. It is. 
exceedingly interesting as a narrative, and surprises one with the ease and 
clearness of its style. The book was prepared in 1852, but has just been 
published. . 


Ancient and Modern Methods of Arrow Release, by EDWARD S. Morse, Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, Oct.—Dec., 1885, 


This is an interesting monograph, It illustrates the methods of arrow 
release among the Mediterraneans, Mongolians, Persians, Assyrians, Early - 
Egyptians, Greeians, and Europeans. 

hte primary methods of release, that is, the simplest forms, are practiced 
by the Ainos of Japan, the Siamese and sixteen tribes of American Indians. 

What is called the ‘‘ Mediterranean” release is practiced by the Esquimaux, 
and the European nations. Another method called *‘ Mongolian” is practiced 
by the Chinese, Coreans, Turks, and Japanese. Among the ancients, the 
‘‘primary” methods were used, but the ‘‘ Mediterranean” release was common 
among Arabians, Indians and Romans; the ‘‘ Mongolian” among the Scythian 
and Persians. Inthe middle ages the ‘‘Mediterranean” release was used by the 
English, French, Saxons, and Swedes. 

This subject has never been treated so thoroughly before. Mr. Morse de-, 
serves great credit for the examination of it, 


Indian Games, by ANDREW McFaRLAN Davis. Bulletin of the Essex Institute 
July—Sept., 1885. 
The games described by the author of this pamphlet, are as follows: ‘‘La 
Crosse,” ‘‘platter or dice,” ‘‘straw, or Indian cards,” ‘‘ Chunkee or hook and 
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pole,’’ ‘‘ spear and ring.” Among the games of chance is one resembling our 
game of *‘ butten,” a sort of guessing about what is in the hand. 

The author has described these games at considerable length, and has quotea 
many authorities. The monograph shows very considerable research. The 
“subject is, however, by no means exhausted, as there are many: games which 
are not mentioned. It is pleasing to know that such subjects are gaining 
attention. The Bulletins of the Essex Institute will be likely to be valued by 
the archeologists, for the appearance of such valuable monographs. 


American Oriental Society. —Proceedings at Boston, May 1886. 


Among the topics discussed were the following: Hebrew Military History, by 
Gen’l H. B. Carrington. U. 8. A.; A Greek Manuscript in the Philadelphia 
Library, by Prof. I. H. Hal]; this belongs to the 14th or 15th century; The 
Identification of Avaris, at San, by Rev. W.C. Winslow; The Warrior Caste in 
India. by Piot. E. W. Hopkins; Hindoo Eschatology, by Prof. W.D, Whitney; 
The Naga Language of Assam, by Prof. John Avery; A Sacrificial Tablet from 
Sippar, by Prof. D. G. Lyon; Recent Assyriological Publications, by ditto. Mr. 
W.H Ward exhibited a few Cylinder Seals, Pheenician, Syrian, Babylonian 
and Persian; also a few photographs. of Hitite Scriptures; and Rev. T, P. 
Hughes made remarks on the Religion of Islam. 

Resolutions were passed commending the explorations of the ‘““Egypt Fund.” 


“* The Medicine Man,” or Indian and Eskimo Notions of Medicines. By Robert 
Bell, M..D.,L L.D. Reprinted from the Canada Medical and Surgical 
Journal, March and April, 1886. 


There are two ways in which the term ‘‘ medicine,” is used,—ore bein 
-equivalent to magic, and the other to physic. Both are described by Dr. Bel 
in this interesting pumphiet. 

The author does not undertake to show up the impostures of the so-called 
Indian doctors, so common in our cities, but he does show that the remedies 
‘common among the Indians, are few, compared with the witcheries. There are 
twenty classes of drugs among the Crees, nine of which are beneficial, and 
the balance injurious, In surgery the ‘‘medicine men” resort to cupping by 
means of sucking tubes. The sweat bath is in universal use. The plants used 
for medicine are as follows: swect-flag, yellow-pond lilly, spruce, balsam, and 
willow bark, honeysuckle, juniper, dogwood, blue flag, pigeon cherry, moun- 
tain ash, wild mint and snake-root. This is an interesting line of study, We 
are grateful to Dr. Bell for making known his observations. ‘ 


Legions of the Land of Lakes, History, Traditions, and Mysteries. Illustrated. 
By GrorcE Francis. Chicago. G. F. (George Francis) Thomas, Publisher. 
This pamphlet is too sensational to be reliable as a guide book, though it 

is sold as such. The legends and traditions, which still linger among the 

rocks and rivers of Wisconsin and the West, as an inheritance from the races 
which have passed away, should be collected, but it should be done correctly. 

The author 1s on the right track. By calling attention to the subject, he may 

— some one who will enter into it with conscientious truthfulness and 

zeal. 


Annals of Fort Mackinaw, By Dwient’ H. Ketton, Captain U. 8S. Army. 
Whitney Edition. 1885. 


This excellent guide book cdntains, first, the name; second, the history; 
third, the description of the localities, forts, buildings, etc. ; fourth the legends 
still lingering in the island, and closes with a list of Indian and French geo- 
graphical names. It is well illustrated, and conveys a large amount of 
valuable information. 


Odjects of Interest, from the Plains and Rocky Mountains. By H. H. TaMMeEn, 
Denver, Col. 


M. Elliot Woodwards, Seventy-Fifth and Eighty-Second Sales, Archeology, War 
Relics, ete, + 
Catalogues by dealers in archeological relics, often contain information as 
to the relics, which are being sold, both at the cast and the west. They are 
valuable especially when issued by reliable men like the above. 
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Ten Years among the Indians at Skokomish, Washington Territory. By Rev. 
EELLSs. iy 


This book opens with a home-like picture of the Skokomish Agency for a 
frontispiece. There isa chapel, two private houses, nestling among {rees on & 
bank of a lake in the picture. This is the home of our fnend, Rev. M. Eells, 
who is .so well known to the readers ofthe ANTIQUARIAN. The book contains 
a history of the mission, especially for the last ten years. It contains incidents 
and descriptions of the Clallam Indians so far as they are related to the mission 
work. The book is illustrated by cuts representing the masks, potlach houses, 
rave houses of the Indians and some portraits of converted, civilized young men, 
t contains several Indian hymns in the Clallam language. _The book is nicely 

ye and forms aa attractive and interesting volume for the Missiunary 
ibrary. 


A Naturalist’: Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, a narrative of Travel and 
and Explorations from 1878 to 18:3. By Henry O., Fores, F. R. W. 8. 
586 pages; New York; Harper and Brothers, Franklin Square; 1885. 


This book, like all of Harpers Publications, is splendidly printed, It contains 
three folded maps, and three sketch maps, several full page engravings, and 
many wood cuts scattered through the body of the type. The following illus- 
trations are noteworthy:—earthen- wae pots in Java, houses in Sumatra, 
specimens of the native writing, representation of the coat-of-arms, also of 
monoliths and idols in Sumatra, scenes of tiger hunting, methods of dressing 
hair‘in Timorlaut, engraviogs of ear-rings, combs, and helt buckles, the grave 
of a native chief and idols found in the same country. Mr. Forbes is not only 
@ naturalist but an archeologist. His book contains a great varietv of useful 
material, including descriptions of birds, plants and other native products, as 
well as of races, and artificial inventions. Our readers will find much instruc- 
tion from perusing this book. It brings the distaat islands of Sumatra, 
Java, and the Moluccas very near, and and is almost equal to taking a voyage 
to them. 


Salammbo of Gustave Flanbert, Englished by M. Frencu SHELpon; Saxon & 
Co,, Fleet St. London, and Tribune Building, New York. 


The author of this book was a son of a French surgeon. He was forty-one 
years of age when Salammbo made its appearance. It is a story of Carthage 
during the time of Hahno and Hamilcar. The author had evidently made 
himself familiar with the times before he wrote ithe book. No mere sensational 
story writer could have written it. It is instructive and somewhat interesting. 
The chapters at the beginning creak like an over-burdened «art with the weight 
of words descriptive of the Carthaginian antiquities, but the author gets under 
way at last and the book becomes a French dilligence loaded with ancient 
Carthaginian passengers. The style is well sustained. It is a style suitable 
to a novel and yet superior to that of most novels. For those who have not 
the patience to read history such books become very instructive; they are better 
than most history because they bring out the scenes more perfectly and present 
the pictures ia detail. The translator has dedicated the volume to Henry A. 
Stanley. The author is a Frenchman. the publishers Englishmen, the subject 
of the book is Carthage, the time is during that of the Roman Conquest; the 
book is therefore decidedly cosmopolitan; none the less interesting because of 
the mingling of nationalities, 


Legends of the Northwest, by H. L. Gorpon, St. Paul, Book and Stationery 

Co. 1881. 

The legends of the native races narrated in the language of modern poetry 
do not aiways prove satisfactory; they are too much like old paintings put into 
new.frames, old wine in new bottles. Longfellow was successful for he seemed 
to drink in the spirit of the wild-wood and expressed the feelings of the 
native story-tellers. Very few works can compare with the charming idyll 
Hiawatha. There are many imitations, This book by Mr. Gordon contains 
mainly the legends of the Dakotas as follows: The Feast of the Virgins, or a 
story of Red Cloud and Wawaste, the ‘‘sweet faced daughter of Little Crow;” 
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Winona, written in hexainater verse; The Legend of the Falls,the best of the 
series; ‘The Sea Gull, a legend of the pictured rocks of Lake Superior. The 
stories which were afloat on the frontiers when the white settlers came in, are 
here perpetuated. The names and many of the myths are embodied in these 
poems, and so far, good. The be is chaste, and for the most part truly poeti- 
cal, and does not obscure the subject any more than all modern poetry would 
be very likely todo. The only fault is that the thought and style and imagery 
are not Indian, but Anglo Saxon, like setting native songsto modern music. 
Plantation melodies are often attractive, but when musicians under.ake to to 
‘ set them to music they prove failures; they become travseties. Persons who 
are learning French or German,may be said to have mastered the language 
when they dream in French. Mr. Gordon claims to have devoted many leisure 
hours to the study of the language, history, traditions, customs, and su i- 
tions of the Dakotas, but he does not dream‘in Dakota. This is our criticism, 
and yet the book is one which we can heartily commend. It is attractive, 
beautifully printed, well illustrated, and certainly interesting, all except the 
hexameter verse; that is too heavy for anything. 
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Bibliotheca Americana, 1886. Catalogue of a valuable ‘collection of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to America, with a descriptive list of Robt. Clark & 
Co’s Historical Publications. Robt. Clarke & Co., Cinvinnati. 


Annals of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, Vol. X., Part II.; 1886. P. 8. Parvin, 
_Secretany. Cedar Rapids, lowa. i 


Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Art, and Letters. Vol. II. 
1881-83. Madison, Wisconsin. Democrat Printing Co. ; 1886. 


Kansas IMistorical Collections; Vol. I1I., 1883-84. Quarter Centennial Pro- 
ceedings; 1886. Topeka Publishing House. 


New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. Documents relating to the Colonial History of 
the State, 1767-1776. Newark, N. J.; Daily Advertiser Printing House. 1886. 


Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 111: 1881-84. Quarter-Centennial Procedings. 
Topeka: Kansas Publishing House. 1886. 


Development of English Literature and Language: by ALFRED H, WE sz, A. }” 
Vol. I, 506 pages; Vol. 11, 560 pages. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 1£. . 


An Account of the Progress of Anth y, in the year 1885, by Pror Ors T. 
Mason. From the Smithsonian Report for 1885, 


The Legends of the Panjab, by Capt. R. C. Tempe, Bengal Staff Corps No, 
27. March 1886. Vol. III; Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 144 
pages. 














